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II. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Scotts Emulsion fiiks 


aeotls Emulsion 
3a Mediime=Food - 


La Motlicine Sova ute LL 


ME wired dius condilimd 
- ™ ~ cj]. fy . 
w" atood /biuuuse , 
WoW td ht 
The Goa 
NE of the most necessary foods 


O is fat. This is because it is a 
normal and necessary part of the body. 
Yet it is very often deficient, 
causing the person to suffer 
from loss of flesh, thin blood, 
and making him an easy victim 
to all throat and lung troubles. 
Of all fat-producing foods Scort’s 
EMULSION is the most easily appro- 
priated by the body. It contains the 
best cod-liver oil, partly digested (that’s why it 
is so much better than the plain oil) and combined with the hypophosphites 
and glycerine. It is not at all unpleasant and children soon become fond of it. 

It is astonishing how rapidly it will improve a thin and peevish 
baby, increasing the weight and improving the digestion. When 
the nursing mother takes it her child quickly responds, while the 
mother herself is greatly strengthened at the same time. 

Nothing could be better than Scor?’s Emutsion for the rapidly 
growing school children, it gives them good color, mental activity 
and bodily vigor. Of course you know what Scott’s EMULSION 
will do for hard coughs, and even for consumption itself. 






















Two Sizes ; 50 Cents and One Dollar. All Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 
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Swiit's Food 
Necessities 


Quality guaranteed by an annual business of over $150,000,000. 7, 
Six immense packing plants; 300 branch distributing houses. a 
Everything under United States Government inspection. Swift’s ae 
Products are for sale in every town and city. Made in hygienic > + 
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Swift’s Sitver Leaf Lard. All lard, all purity, all good, all satisfactory. “ 
—————————————— —————— & 




















Swift’s Premium Hams. Special stock ; every one selected with utmost A 
care; the epicurean hams of superb excellence. we 
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Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon. A companion in quality to Swift’s 3% 
Premium Hams. % 

















Swift’s Beef Extract. The full nutriment of the best beef, perfectly and % 
scientifically concentrated into strengthful wholesomeness. a 
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Swift’s Jersey Butterine. All the good of good butter, and all the se 
purity of mechanical cleanliness. 




















Swift’s Cotosuet. A perfect vegetable shortening; healthful, and %¢ 
RA 
highly satisfactory. 7s 
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SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 2ilst Street, NEW YORK. 
Importers and Retailers 








Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine 
Millinery, House Furnishing Goods, Etc. 


Three Great Suit Bargains 


That will interest every woman reader of ‘‘The Companion.” 





: Ladies’ Cheviot Serge Suits. 


Navy Blue and Black, with fly front walking coat, 
notched collar, side pockets, new shaped skirt fin- - 
ished with small buttons in back, the entire suit 
lined throughout with Black Taffeta ..-.. . 


2 9 os 
Ladies’ Venetian Cloth Costumes 
in Black and Navy, with tight-fitting waist, 
notched collar forming small revers, breast pockets, 
the back has lapped seams and finished with small e 00 
buttons. The entire costume is lined throu t 
with an excellent quality of High Colored Taff} eta. 


Girls’ Outing Suits. 


Girls’ tqwo-piece Suits of Navy Blue Serge, Box 
Front Reefer Coat with deep combination collar, 
finished with rows of white braid, collar and coat 
lined throughout with High Colored Taffeta. The 
suit t well shaped, skirt gathered in the back 


$9.00 
and Percaline lined—6 to 14 year sizes . . 


#&@~ When ordering be sure and send bust measure and length of skirt. 


‘wo Big Sik Bargains 


Black Satin Duchesse. Black Peau de Soie. 


Beautiful finish, full 27 in. R thle, 23% in. wide, 
bl > quality, $1 00 poe tay 45.00 a $1 2 3 


4~ Samples of these or any other silks that you may desire, upon application. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., “sea wiis,” NEW YORK. 





















ih PEACE AND THE PARKER PEN. \ \ 


Judge William R. Day, 
President of the American Peace Commission, signed the Treaty of \ 
| Peace, at Paris, with a | 
* “Luck | H| 
|) Geo. S. Parker Jointless, “uaz YW 


¢ Fountain Pen, No. 023, supplied by the Department of State, at ghd 
AV Washington. This Department, in common with others, is a large iy 
=p buyer of Parker Jointless Pens. This isagreat honor tothe greatest rm 
| of Fountain Pens. New laurels to the pen that pleases the world. 


THE PEN WITH NO JOINTS TO LEAK; NO THREADS TO BREAK. 
( THE PEN WITH THE “LUCKY CURVE.” 
) The Success of the Pen Age. 


You cannot soil your fingers writing with a Parker Jointless. If you value com- 
Al fort, pleasure and satisfaction, insist upon having a a Why deny 
, yourself longer the luxury writing affords, when done with a Parker Fountain 
f Pen? Pens suited to the hands of all, from the schoolboy to the business man. 
Sold at $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50 and $4. The dealer of whom you inquire can 
supply you, if he will. If he tries to sell you a “‘just as good” (for there 
is none), he is either honest in his ignorance, or trying to deceive you. In 
such case write us direct. Our interesting little Booklet mailed free to all. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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‘*1'M NOT A SPY.”’ 





In Six Chapters.—Chapter III. 


Which Throws Alec Somewhat Suddenly into 
the Hands of his Friends. 


LEC drew back from the opening through 
the rocks, for fear of being seen. He 
might have saved himself the trouble, 

for the men beyond the partition in the cave 
were too intent upon each other and felt too 
completely secure in their retreat to be on the 
alert. Even in war time, when people hold 
consultations half a mile underground, they 
are not afraid that the walls have either eyes 
or ears. 

A voice at once answered the speaker who 
had said that it was time to act against Doctor 
Ford. “I tell you,” said this new man, “there 
are some Jengths to which | am not prepared 
to go. Oh, yes, I know the vows I’ve taken 
and the penalty of breaking them. Haven’t I 
sworn in new members and held the ‘shameful 
death’ over their heads? I’m perfectly aware 
that any of you five, by reporting me at the 
temple, can turn the whole order against me as 
a renegade; but you know very well that I’m 
not any more a renegade than the rest of 
youare. The fact is this: We six control the 
organization in this township, and the town- 
ship pretty much runs the county ; and it’s no 
use for us to get by ourselves to discuss policy 
unless we say what we think. You can turn 
against me if you want to —” 

“Pshaw, now, Hutchins!’’ expostulated a 
third voice, and Alec recognized the gentle, 
illiterate drawl of Hiram Jeemes; “‘you-uns 
don’t need to get so excited. It’s onderstood 
that what passes betwixt us six is betwixt us 
six. If you-uns get up an’ says the same 
thing at the temple, it’s your own lookout ; but 
it won’t get thar from us.”’ 

“What I want to have understood,” said 
Hutchins, less excitedly, “is that nothing 
could be worse policy than to interfere with 
Doctor Ford. There are people here, our own 
people, that would rise right up if he was 
touched, to say nothing of the way that all the 
people who are too cowardly to take sides 
would get scared and call on the army for 
protection. No, sir, we can elude Doctor 
Ford, but we can’t afford to fight him; and 
what’s more, if we could afford to I wouldn’t 
do it. There are some personal debts that 
can’t be forgotten for the general good, and 
there’s not a family in this county that doesn’t 
owe some such to the doctor.” 

Some one brought his foot down on the 
stones with an impatient stamp. “Nobody 
wants to hurt him,” said still another voice. 
“All that’s needed is to raid his house, capture 
him an’ T. D., an’ put ’em where they can do 
no harm.” 

There was a laugh. “I’d like to see Doctor 
Ford captured without being hurt!”’ somebody 
declared; “he’d fight like ten men. He’d 
sooner be taken dead than alive!” 

“Either way would answer for us.” ° Alec 
could not be sure whether the voice that uttered 
this was or was not the voice of the first 
Speaker, but he was very sure that he would 
know it if it spoke again. 

Then Hiram Jeemes spoke. “I ‘lowed I’d 
let you-uns all speak your minds,” he said, 
“but ’pears. like you don’t come to much 


conclusion, so mebbe you’d like to know some | 








live with him. I’ve seen the boy an’ talked to 

him. He’s a right peart youngster, an’ he 

comes from Tennessy, an’ hates Yankees.”’ 
“What’s he here for, then?’ some one 


asked. | were amused. 


“His father died, an’ he had nowhar else to | 
go,”? Jeemes explained, “‘but I tole him when | 
he got wore out with seein’ his own side | 
plotted ag’inst, I’d be mighty proud to have | 
him come an’ stay with me. He ‘lowed he 
wouldn’t come, but hoped he could do me a 
favor some time, an’ I “lowed mebbe he could. 
He’s a mighty peart boy, an’ the way I figure | 
it, Doctor Ford with a boy in the house to tell 
us what he’s up to will be a heap more use to 
us than Doctor Ford hid out somewhar— | 
ice-solated, so to speak, from the Yankee army | 
an’ government. What d’you-uns say? Aint | 
that better than raidin’ the ole doctor? Thar | 
aint many of us a-honin’ to lay our hands on 
Doctor Ford. Some of us lacks the grit, an’ 
some of us lacks the desire.’’ 

“Are you sure of the boy?” asked the man | 
who had wanted to take the doctor, dead or) 
alive. “I’m not willing to give up definite | 
plans and trust to him unless I’m sure of him. 
He may not have sense enough to be useful, 
and if he has, he’s not to be trusted until he’s 
sworn into the order.”’ | 

“Looks like you-uns is mighty rushed for | 
time, Kimmell,” said Jeemes, patiently. “lI | 
allowed if he wasn’t skeered out of the track | 
he’d jus’ foller his nose, without asking it 
whar it was goin’, ontil it 
brought him in among us. 
*Most every word he spoke 
showed how he was jus’ 
a-honin’ fer the South an’ to 
mix hisse’f with his own sort 
of folks an’ things; an’ I’m 
hyar to say he’s goin’ to be 
worth as much to us as a 
telegraph message from Abe 
Lincoln every mornin’, telling 
us if he’s slep’ well, an’ what’s 7 
his plans fer the day.”’ ii 

“I’m tired of all this,” 
answered Kimmell. ‘Every 
time I propose a definite move ez 
against the one man who pre- ean 
vents our organization from OP 
being effective, there is some 
new excuse for postponing 
action. Why are we afraid to 
drill our companies at night, as they are doing | 
in Indiana? Just on account of Doctor Ford. | 
And why have we never resisted the arrest of | 
deserters when they’ve been found? It’s! 
because that man is backed by the army, and 
never rests and can’t be scared. I’m tired of 
standing with my arms folded, and what I 
shall propose to-morrow night at the temple is 
a raid of about twenty men to capture Ford 
and T. D. and take them across into Kentucky, 
where there’ll be another party waiting to take 
them further. I say twenty men, because if 
the party is large, the doctor will be less likely 
to resist and get himself hurt. If he does 
resist, that’s his own affair.’’ 

“And I tell you,” Hutchins broke out, as if 
he had been controlling himself from speech a 
long time, and could do so no longer, “TI tell 
you I will oppose that plan with every power 
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I have. We all know that’ to follow until he found out why they went 
we'll have to kill Ford before | farther and farther underground instead of 
we can capture him, and it’s | starting toward the mouth of the cave. He 
no use pretending that this| was too much surprised to have even a 
is anything but a plan for | conjecture about it, but he meant to know, 
murder.’’ |and he ran through the open space which he 
“Very well,” said Kimmell, | had seen, hoping to catch up with the last 
“oppose the majority if you | glimmer from the torch and have it to guide 
want to, but do it at your own | him through the unfamiliar passages beyond. 
risk.”’ But in his hurry his foot slipped and he fell at 
There was a quick stir, as if some | full length on the floor with a loud sound. 
one sprang up suddenly, and then a | ‘The blow to his head confused him a little, 
general movement and shuffling of | and he lay quite still and waited to see what 
feet. Trusting the excitement to | would happen next. The men came running 
keep any one from seeing him, Alec | back and found him outspread on the floor of 
looked through the hole again. At | the council-room, as if he had fallen from the 
first he could only see the back of a roof; he lifted his head and stared at them 
man who was standing directly | with interest, and they stared open-mouthed at 
before the opening; then the man | him. 
moved a little, and he saw two| Jeemes was the first tospeak. “Sonny,” he 
others confronting each other. Each | began, in a mildly curious tone, “would you-uns 
had a resolute face, one with red | mind telling us whar you’ve drapped from, an’ 
hair and beard, and sharp, deep-set | what you’re doin’ hyar? ’Pears to me the ole 
blue eyes; the other very dark, with | doctor has set you to playin’ spy on we-uns 
a skin so tanned that it looked as | pretty soon.” 
coppery as an Indian’s, in the rich} Alec lifted himself on his elbow. “I’m not 
torchlight. a spy,” he said. “I belong to the South, but 
The boy stared from one to the | I’m not a spy, either for my enemies or my 
other, baffled in his attempt to tell | friends.”” And then, with the men pressing 


| news. Doctor Ford’s got a nephew come to| which it was who was willing to risk his life| close around him, each asking a different 
for an enemy, and which believed that to con- | question and claiming his answer first, he told 


sider his personal obligation would be treason |the story of his meeting with T. D. and 
to his cause. Jeemes stood a little to one side, | Lafayette, and all that followed, up to his fall. 
blinking at them from behind his torch as if he | Fortunately he knew nothing more of his 
| uncle’s plans than the whole country knew, so 
“Pshaw, now, boys,” he drawled, “looks | there was nothing which he was bound in 
like we-uns caint never be of one mind. Le’s | honor to conceal. 
go home an’ sleep on this hyar riddle before; After the first outburst of excitement, the 
decidin’ how we’ll answer it to-morrow night. | men listened intently, only interrupting him 
Only be sure you recollec’ that thar peart, long- | with a few keen questions. Their faces were 
legged boy in yore dreams. He’s too good a| set and eager, ina circle round him, and when 
keerd to be shoved in between trays an’ deuces | he described the double-barrelled cave and the 
out o’ sight.’ way in which he had followed the footprints 
“Hiram’s right,” said other voices. “Let’s| farther and farther until he found Lafayette 
go home.” lying by the rock wall which apparently ended 
Hutchins and Kimmell relaxed from their | the cave, they exchanged glances of bewilder- 
defiant attitudes, and Jeemes picked up the | ment which changed into surprised comprehen- 
torch. Alec drew back again, his heart pound- sion when he pointed to the hole through which 
ing against his ribs. ‘Get up,’’ he whispered | he had crept to follow them. 
to Lafayette, “get up! They’re coming, and| Hiram Jeemes nearly burst out with an 
we've got to hide in some crack or they’Il know | exclamation, but Kimmell, who proved to be 
we’ve heard. I want time to think more before | the red-haired man, motioned to him to be still, 
I know what to do. They’ll be crawling | and spoke to Alec himself. 
through the hole and jumping down on you “T believe you’ve told us a straight story,” 
in a minute. Put your arms around my | he said, “but whether you come to spy or not, 
neck.” you’ve heard more than I’ll trust you to take 
He grasped Lafayette, blanket and all, and | back and keep to yourself. You belong to the 
was staggering to his feet with him, when the | South now, sure enough, and we’ll take you 
torchlight began to recede along the wall instead | along for safe-keeping; you’ll be in the hands 
of flashing brighter through the hole. ‘“‘What | of friends instead of enemies, that’s all.’’ 
in the world!” he muttered, and letting; ‘‘Yes,” said several of the other men, “that’s 
Lafayette to the ground again, crouched listen- | the best thing that can be done.”’ 
ing. There was a sound of footsteps, and al “An’ Lafayette,”’ said Hiram Jeemes. ‘“We- 
uns hadn’t ought to ferget that 
Lafayette is in this deal.’’ 
“Take him along,” said Kim- 
mell. “Wipe the slate clean.” 
Kimmell climbed up and 
through the hole; Jeemes passed 
him the torch, and several of the 
men followed, Alec among them. 
They found Lafayette lying just 
as Alec had found him; but 
this time he did not open his 
eyes when the light fell on him. 
Alec knelt down and spoke to 
him, but he did not answer. 
Then Kimmell shook him, but 
the thin figure settled limply upon 
the stones when it was released. 
; Kimmell felt above his heart and 
a. ““WHEN HE AWOKE IT WAS found it beating very faintly. 
MORNING.” “I don’t believe he'll live an 
hour,” he said, “and yet I don’t 
few more words among the men, and the light | dare leave him. Help me to boost him up, 
continued to recede until it left the wall. boys; we’ll have hard work putting him 
He sprang back to the hole, and clambering | through that hole.” 
up and into it, stared after the retreating light. Alec turned to a man beside him. “Why 
He could see all of the council-room now. It | do you carry a sick man like that any farther 
was a long, low, rocky chamber, like many | into the cave?” he asked. “If you’re going 
which he had passed through; the men had | to take him away with you, why don’t you 
reached the farther end of it, and just as Alec | take him straight out and be done?’ 
caught sight of them, Jeemes passed around a “That’s just what we aim to do,” the man 
corner with the torch. The light still shone | answered. “Haint you caught the idea yet 
back obliquely on the others as they followed | that there’s two mouths to this here cave? 
him, until one by one they turned the corner | Nobody ever guessed it until you crawled 
and were lost to view. Then the light edged | through that hole. We didn’t come in by way 
slowly along the wall until finally the torch-| of Doctor Ford’s. I didn’t know myself that 
bearer rounded some new corner beyond, and | there was a cave on his place. We came in 
it vanished suddenly, leaving Alec in darkness | from the other side of the hill through a cave 
for a second time. | called the Devil’s Den. It’s on Hiram Jeemes’s 
He drew himself through the hole and | farm, an’ now you’ve showed us that the two 
dropped down on the other side, determined | caves are all one tunnel under the hill. My 
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kingdom, but if Ford had a-knowed it, wouldn't 
he have kept the road hot under here!” 

Alee rubbed his forehead. ‘Oh,’ he said, and 
then kept silent while the men worked patiently 
and gently over Lafayette. One of those on the 
other side of the wall had to climb into the hole, 
reach down for him, and draw him through. He 
neither spoke nor stirred, and seemed entirely 
unconscious of what was going on, but once, 
when they were all on the other side, and the 
torchlight chanced to fall sharply into his face 
again, Alec saw his eyelids quiver for an instant, | 
as if the brightness troubled them. 

Four of the men carried him in his blanket, 
Jeemes walked ahead with the torch, and Kim- 
mell followed with Alec. The cave was roomier 
and rather less damp on this side of the partition, 
but the winding passages and desolate-looking 
chambers were much the same. 

After they had been walking quite a long 
time, Jeemes turned round, signalled to them, 
and then extinguished the torch. They were 
within a few yards of the cave mouth, and the 
next turning would have brought their light in 
view from outside; but the men were accustomed 
to the way, and walked on almost as if they 
could see. At last Alec looked up and saw the 
stars above him. The outer air felt dry and 
sweet upon his face, and the dim country 
stretched around him in great, dark, obscure 
masses which he knew were woods and fields. 

They followed a path through a bit of wood- 
land, at the edge of which there was a halt while 
Jeemes let down a rail fence, so that the men 
who were carrying Lafayette would not have to 
climb it. Kimmell and Alec put it up after the 
bearers had passed, and then followed on, now 
going through an orchard where the night air 
was densely sweet, and then across a plowed 
field smelling of fresh earth. 

Another fence was let down and put up again, 
they passed through another bit of woods, and 
came out beside a barn-yard and a low log stable. 
Beyond this a house could just be discerned on a 
little knoll. Jeemes hurried forward, and in a 
moment a woman’s voice called out to him 
guardedly. He answered; then a light shone 
from the house, and as Alec came up he saw 
that it was one of those double log cabins, linked 
by an open passageway, such as the South- 
western pioneers so often built. Like everything 
connected with Hiram Jeemes,’ it made him 
think of Tennessee. 

Jeemes told him to go inside, and he found 
himself in the room where the light was. There 
were two beds in it, and three white-headed 
children were asleep in one of them. A ladder 
in one corner led up to an opening in the low 
loft. The men outside consulted hurriedly, then 
brought Lafayette in and carried him up the 
ladder. Alec followed. 

“Are we to stay here?” he asked. 

“He is,”” Kimmell answered, “‘because he’s too 
sick to carry any further. If he gets well you 
may see him where you're going.” 

“Is that far?” 

“Depends on how you reckon distance. Jeemes 
is harnessing up his team to take you, and a few 
of us will go along to see you safe. It’s a 
brother of Jeemes’s we’re going to take you to. 
You'll be well treated if you don’t try to get 
away, and I don’t see why you should.” 

“T wish I could stay with Lafayette,’ Alec 
said. 

“Mrs. Jeemes is a good nurse,” Kimmell 
answered, reassuringly ; “‘she’ll do more for him 
than you could, so you needn’t worry. She’s 
starting a fire to heat water and stones for his 
feet now. You can stay by him, though, until 
the team is ready.” 

Alec knelt and began rubbing the sick man’s 
thin, cold hands. The other men went down 
the ladder, and the moment they were gone 
Lafayette opened his eyes. ‘“‘S-sh,’’ he breathed, 
“T’ve knowed what was goin’ on. *T'wa’n’t no 
good fer me to talk, an’ so I jus’ kep’ still an’ 
limber.’”’ His weak whisper sank almost too 
low to be heard. “Keepin’ limber’s a mighty 
good thing—when you caint do nothin’ else. 
You-uns had best keep limber, too.’ 

“But what —’’ Alec began close to his ear, 
and then there was a step on the ladder. 

“All set!” a voice announced below. “Come 
down!” | 

Alec gave Lafayette’s hand a warm squeeze 
and ran down the ladder. A lumber-wagon was 





waiting outside the cabin. Jeemes and Kimmell 
were on the seat, and they had Alec sit between 
them. Two of the other men climbed in behind, | 
and Jeemes touched the horses with his whip. | 
They plunged off at a good trot, and Alec | 
involuntarily looked up at the stars to see in | 
what direction they were starting. 

Kimmel! laughed and pulled a handkerchief 
from his pocket. ‘Never mind about that,’’ he 
said, and tied the handkerchief around the boy’s 
eyes. Under all the conditions it was a very 
natural thing to do, but it made Alec angry at | 
first, and then depressed. He was not afraid for 
himself, but the danger to his uncle began to 
seem more imminent as he was carried on 
and on. 

And yet several days must pass before any- 
thing could be done, and his own disappear- 
ance would put the doctor on his guard, unless 
the doctor thought that he had run away. 
Hutchins’s influence might prove stronger, too, 
than Kimmell’s—he started upright, realizing 





that in the middle of his troubled thought his 


THE YOUTH'’S 


mind had drifted into unconsciousness and his 
head had nodded. 

“See hyar,”’ said Jeemes, “thar’s straw in the 
wagon bed. You-uns had better crawl back an’ 
lay down.” 

Alec crawled back. The road was rough and 
the thrill of the springless wagon was like that 
of a steamer in rough sea, but the day and the 
night had wearied him to the very bone, and in 
two minutes he was fast asleep. When he woke 


‘it was morning, and the wagon was standing 


beside another cabin door. 
Mary TrRAcY EARLE. 


(To be continued.) 
—_— =< = —____—_— 


ON THE RIGHT SIDE. 


Minorities, since time began, 
Have shown. the better side of man; 
And often in the lists of time 
One man has made a cause sublime! 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


— —_~<  & ——___—__ 


The Captain’s Celebration. 


S there anything I ean do for you, captain?” 
Doctor Morris had made the 
rounds of the hospital, 
and was standing beside 
the bed in a narrow little 
room at the end of the 
hall. He took the old 
man’s feeble hand in 
one of his firm ones, and 
with the other gently stroked 
the white hair back from his 
wrinkled forehead. This 
seemed to smooth away some 
pain, too, for the faded blue 
eyes looked up at him with a grateful smile. 

“Yes,” he answered, “there is. I don’t like 
to trouble you, doctor, but I do want a piece of 
an old broomstick, and if I could have it 
early in the morning, I’d be very much 
obliged to you, sir.” 

“A broomstick!” repeated the doctor, in 
amazement, wondering if the old man’s 
mind was~ beginning to wander. “What 
under the sun could you do with it?” 

A faint smile crossed the captain’s face. 
Then a spell of coughing delayed the answer 
for a moment. 

“T want to carve something,’ he panted, 

“and broom-handle wood is easy to cut. 
The nurse has been like an angel to me 
all these weeks that I have been in the 
hospital. Ever since they moved me into 
this room by myself, I’ve known that I 
haven’t much longer to live, and I want to 
leave her something to show that I appreci- 
ated her kindness, and was grateful for it.” 

The doctor pressed the old man’s hand 
as he went on: “I’ve been thinking I would 
like to make her a little chain. My grand- 
father taught me to carve such things when 
I was a lad. He was a Swiss, you know, 
and followed my mother over to this country 
soon after 1 was born. He was so old that 
all he could do was just to sit under the 
trees and carve little toys to amuse the 
children. I have his pocket-knife yet,” 
he added, with a smile of childish satis- 
faction that made the old face pathetic. 

He looked down at his right hand, so twisted 
out of shape that it was nearly useless. “I 
can’t do as good work as I used to do thirty 
years ago, before that Minié ball crippled me,” 
he said. “But Miss Mary will make allow- 
ances; she will know that I remembered and 
was grateful, don’t you think?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“Most certainly,” answered the doctor, stoop- 
ing to arrange the patient’s pillows more com- 
fortably about him. “But, captain, I am afraid 
that I can’t allow you to undertake anything that 
will be a tax on your strength. You haven’t any 
to spare.” 

So deep a shade of disappointment crept into 
the old man’s wistful eyes that the doctor felt an 
ache in his throat, and drove it away with a 
little laugh. “Pshaw!” he said, hastily. “You 
shall have a mile of broomsticks if you want 
them. I’ll send my son Max up with one inside 
the next hour.” 

The gong had just struck the signal for dis- 






| missal in the third-ward school building, when 


the busy physician drove up to the curbstone in 
his sleigh to get his boy. “Max will be down 
in a minute, Doctor Morris!” called a boy, as he 
ran past the sleigh with his skates slung over his 
shoulder. ‘Miss Clay kept some of ’em to see 
about celebrating Washington’s Birthday.’ 

“Thank you, Ned,” answered the doctor. He 
drew the robes closer about him as he walked 
the horse up and down, for there was a keen 
wind blowing this cold February afternoon. 
Presently a group of boys loitered by and stood 
on the corner, waiting for the rest of Miss Clay’s 
pupils to join them. 

“I’m glad Miss Clay isn’t my teacher!’ one 
of them exclaimed, ina loud voice. ‘Skating’s 
too good now to waste time learning to spout 
pieces.” 

“Well, I think it’s about time to give George 
Washington a rest,’ said the largest boy in the 
group. ‘‘He’sa back number, and [’1l tell her so, 
too, if she asks me to say any of her old pieces.” 

“That’s a pretty way to talk about the Father 
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of your Country!’’ piped up a little fellow in 
spectacles, who was sliding on the ice in the 
gutter. ‘Back number! I just dare you to 
say that to Miss Clay!” 

The doctor overheard this, but he did not hear 
the quarrel that followed, for Max came running 
down just then, and climbed into the sleigh. 

“You’re late to-day, my boy. What’s the 
trouble?” 

“Oh, Miss Clay kept us to arrange a pro- 
gramme for Washington’s Birthday, and nobody 
wanted totake part. We’reall tired of the same 
old thing year after year—just songs and recita- 
tions and dialogues about the same old fellow !” 

“A fine lot of patriots this next generation is 
going to turn out!’”’ said the doctor, so sternly 


and then flushed at his evident disapproval. The 
grim look crept into the man’s eyes that was 
always there when he was absorbed in a critical 
case. 

“O papa, are we going home?” cried Max, in 
a disappointed tone, as the horse turned in that 
direction. 

“For a few minutes,’”’ answered Doctor Morris. 
“T want you to take something to one of my 
patients at the hospital. I’ll leave you with him 
while I go on to the Berridge place.” 

Max, who had expected a long sleigh-ride, 
forgot his disappointment when he found that 
Captain Wilshire was an old soldier, who bore 
the scars of more than one battle. An internal 
wound, received at Shiloh, still troubled him at 
times, and exposure during the last year of the 
war had brought on the consumption that was 
now slowly taking his life away. 

“He is one of the truest patriots it has ever 





| been my honor to meet,” said the doctor. “Il 
have known many statesmen in my time, several 
| generals and two Presidents. Any one of them 
| might well be proud to take off his hat to Jue 
Wilshire. When you see the old hero lying 
alone, Max, in that cheerless little room in the 
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| hospital, | want you to think of the reason why 
I so greatly respect him. It is not simply 
because he was brave in battle, or because his 
heroic cheerfulness kept him alive through half 
a year in Libby Prison, or because he came home 
with the seeds of disease planted in his system 
and his good right hand crippled and useless. 
Many a man has encountered these tests, and 
yet has lost his zeal for his country as secon as 
the cannon smoke cleared away and the martial 
music was done.”’ 

“Then why is it, papa?” asked Max, for they 
had reached the house, and the doctor was 
looking in the bottom of the sleigh for the 
hitching strap. 

“Well, when he came home, he was of course 


baby with only a few acres of land and of fruit- 
trees with which to do it. Several times his old 
comrades suggested to him that he ought to apply 
for some fat government office, but he always 
said, ‘Boys, I know that you mean well, and 
that you and my friends could probably get me 
in on the score of my being a disabled soldier; 
but I know and you know that I am not compe- 
tent to fill such an office. If I could fill an office, 
and at the same time serve my country by doing 
so, I’d unhesitatingly take one. But I’d only be 
serving myself by filling my pockets at the 
government’s expense. No, I’m obliged to you, 
boys, but I can’t feel that it would be exactly 
| honorable.’ 

| “Now that’s patriotism, Max, of the highest 
type, showing unselfish loyalty and love of 
country !”’ exclaimed the doctor, as he sprang 
out of the sleigh. “I was disturbed and hurt 
just now, when I heard the boys talking about 
Washington being a ‘back number.’ It hurt 
because there is some truth in it. Wars call out 





| ington’s high, unselfish motives. And I fear 


the number is few of men who will deliberately 
give up the honor and emolument of office 
because they believe some one else can render 








| he said. 





such generals, but there are too few men in these | 
times of peace who step into office with Wash- | 








| 
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better service, or because principle pulls harder 
than public purse-strings. Yes, such patriotism 
is getting to be a ‘back number’—so far back 
that it has grown burdensome for some peo) |e 
to honor it, even once a year.”’ 

Max had seldom heard his father speak s« 
indignantly before, and looked at him in surprise 
as he gave a final fierce tug at the knot he had 
tied in the halter. 

An hour later, when Doctor Morris called at 
the hospital, Max came running down-stairs 
with his eyes shining and an old battered canteen 
under his arm. “The captain gave it to me!” 
“He has ever so many old relics in his 
chest, and there is a splendid story about each 
one. O papa, isn’t he just the lovablest oc 


that Max gave him a quick glance of surprise, | man? He asked me to come often and bring 


some of the boys. He says he gets so lone- 
some!’ 

Nobody but the nurse knew how many times 
Max climbed the hospital stairs during the next 
two weeks. At first he always brought some 
boy with him to listen to the captain’s stories, 
and carry away some relic as a treasured keep- 
sake from the chest beside his bed ; but later, the 
captain coughed too frequently to talk much. 
Then Max came alone, with bunches of hot- 
house flowers and little paper bags full of 
tempting fruit. 

No matter when the boy came, he always 
found the captain busy with his carving. Day 
by day the old broomstick was slowly approach- 
ing a wonderful transformation. It would soon 
be turned into a long, slender chain, with eac 
tiny, separate link perfectly fashioned. Some- 
times, the nurse, not knowing that it was intende: 
for her, and wondering at the old man’s childish 
impatience to finish it, would gently insist on 
taking it out of his feverish fingers. 

“Wait till to-morrow, when you are stronge:,” 
she would urge. He would then reluctantly 
give it up, but the thought of his work stayed 
with him. Even in his sleep his poor crippled 

hand bent as if to grasp it, and the left 
one feebly repeated the motions of wielding 
a knife. 

“T have set my heart on having it done 
by Washington’s birthday,”” he whispered 
one day to Max. “Oh, if I can only hold 
out to finish it!’ he added, as he sank back 
wearily. The nurse put the unfinished work 





aside, but the next morning he begged so 
imploringly for it that she had not the heart 
to refuse. 

When the 22d of February came, Miss 
Clay’s schoolroom was in gala dress for the 
occasion. She had been untiring in her 
efforts to make the ceremonies a success, 
but unconsciously to himself the old captain 
had done far more than she to arouse an 
interest in the programme. 

Max came first with his old canteen, 
and repeated the story that the captain had 
told him, of the brave comrade who had 
carried it. Then one of the boys brought 
an old army cape of faded blue, and another 
a broken spur. Simple tales were told of 
love and loyalty that had never found their 
way into print, but they stirred the hearts 
of the hearers in the schoolroom with a 
pathetic tenderness for these unknown men 
who had been so bravely true. 

Doctor Morris came into the room just in 
time to see the big feHow stand up who hai 

declared the Father of his Country a “back 
number.’”’ He, too, had been with the captain, 
for he carried an old blood-stained, bullet-torn 
flag. He told its history so well that the tears 
eame to his eyes in his earnestness, and tlie 
audience sympathized with the feeling and 
applauded him when he had finished. 

“T see that we have a member of the school 
board with us,” said Miss Clay, bowing to 
Doctor Morris. “We want to hear from hii ~ 
before we have our last song.” 

This was the opportunity the doctor was 
waiting for. He took a little package from |is 
pocket. It was the captain’s finished chain, 
from which hung a tiny anchor, beautifully 
carved and polished. “The nurse showed this 


poor. * He made a meagre living for his wife and | to me a little while ago,” he said, ‘and I asked 


her to let me bring it here for you to see.” 

The speech that followed was very much like 
the one he had made to Max in the sleigh—all 
afire with admiration for the man who, with 
crippled hand and with empty pockets, had 
turned his back on office, for love of country, for 
conscience’ sake. 

“But of all the noble lessons of this old mais 
life,’ he said, in conclusion, “none is more beau- 
tiful in spirit than this last act; this expression 
of gratitude to his faithful nurse. What is so 
commonplace, so soon forgotten as a bit of old 
broom-handle? But look at this.” Again he 
held up the chain. “See the transforming power 
of a noble purpose! He has made of it an 
anchor, and fastened to her heart, with every 
link, the memory of his great gratitude. 

“T don’t want to preach,” he went on, “but I 
must say that you young people, I fear, miss te 
spirit with which the nation should honor tii!s 
day, if you do not see that the success of 'ts 
celebration depends entirely on this same trals- 
forming power. A heartfelt gratitude to tle 
heroes who won and kept our liberty can make 
beautiful the most commonplace act of coll 
memoration.”’ 

Later, when the February afternoon was neal- 
ing twilight, there was a muffled sound of tile 
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aud drum on the hospital stairs. The many feet 
stepped lightly, but with a measured tramp, 
tramp as Miss Clay’s school marched down the 
jong corridor, four abreast. 

The captain had been delirious at intervals all 
the afternoon. Now he opened his eyes with a 
puzzled expression, for the martial music made 
him forget his surroundings. 

“It’s just the young people from the school,” 
explained the nurse, opening the door wider, 
that he might see the long rows of bright-faced 
boys and girls in the hall. 

Max came in and took the old soldier’s 
hand, stroking it affectionately while he talked. 
“They’re going to sing ‘Hail Columbia,’ captain. 
You know how it goes: 

Let independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost, 
Ever grateful for the prize! 

“You see we never were really ‘mindful what 

it cost’ until we knew you, captain,’’ Max went 
on, “so we never thought about being especially 
grateful to anybody before. This is a sort of 
thank-offering to such men as Washington—and 
you.” 
" The captain tried to raise himself from the 
pillows—tried to speak some word of greeting to 
the young people who were watching him, but 
sank back exhausted. 

“T can’t!” he said to the nurse in 2 voice that 
trembled pitifully. “You tell them how glad— 
how proud—’’ Then speech failed him. The 
next moment the boys and girls began to sing. 

A happy light came into the dim old eyes, as 
the sweet voices were lifted up in the inspiring 
airs that he loved so well. 

They marched out softly when the songs were 
done, waving good-by to him with their handker- 
chiefs. Down the street the music of fife and 
drum sounded fainter and fainter. The room 
was growing dark. 

Max, who lingered behind, saw the white head 
turn on the pillow and heard a long-drawn sigh 
of satisfaction: ““The dear children! God help 
em to keep the old flag flying!” And that was 
the captain’s last audible prayer. 

ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. 










if FINER day than the first 
# of February could not 
have been wished for 
the races which were to 
give the championship in 
ice- boating either to 
Lake Minnetonka or to 
Lake Pepin. One race 
had already taken place, 
two weeks before, and 
been won by Minne- 
tonka’s superb yacht, 
the Elk. A protracted 
January thaw had post- 
poned the final struggle, 
but now, after three 
days of snapping cold, Lake 
Minnetonka presented a noble sheet of 

' smooth, solid, glittering ice. Moreover, 
the mercury had kindly risen to the comfortable 
point of twenty-five degrees, and a fine breeze 
lent itself to the occasion. 

Lake Pepin had sent its two best ice-yachts,— 
the solidly-built Cyclone, larger than any boat 
Lake Minnetonka could boast, and which had 
been known to reach a speed of eighty miles an 
hour; and the Phebe, a beautiful little craft, 
made as light as possible, with slender mast, silk 
sails and a cockpit of interwoven cords. 

Lake Minnetonka, on the other hand, had 
entered nine ice-boats for the races, boats of 
every size and appearance, from the What- 
Not,—a rough, home-made affair entered by 
three newsboys,—to the Elk, which had won on 
the former trial. Most of the boats were of 
medium size. Perhaps the best of these was the 
Nancy, a Christmas present to George Bassett 
from his uncle, an old enthusiast in ice-boating 
on the Hudson. 

George had promptly named it the Nancy in 
honor of his only sister Anne, a bright girl of 
Seventeen, whose cheerfulness, pluck and sym- 
pathy made her his dearest companion at all 
times. 

In the previous race the Nancy and all the 
smaller boats had come in far behind, because a 
heavy wind had been greatly to the advantage of 
the Elk and the Cyclone. Today George, 
counting on the lighter breeze, was in high hopes 
of being second or third at the finish—he could 
hardly expect to win. 

The course was twice round a five-mile triangle. 
Each turning-point was marked by a fir-tree 
easily visible against the white background of 
ice, while the goal was distinguished by a flag 
fastened to a post. 

\t the first gun all the eleven yachts, which 
had been flitting about, swung into position, 
affording a particularly beautiful sight when 
drawn up side by side. They were rivals in 
every sense, for one of the charms of an ice-boat 
Tace is that every boat starts at the same moment, 
there is no time allowance, and the yacht which 
leads at the finish is the actual winner. 

live minutes passed, a time of quivering expec- 
tation for Nan, before every boat was in place. 
Each skipper was then standing alert with hand 
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on stern, ready, with one or two helpers, to push | 
his craft off and jump aboard himself at the 

next gun. Bang it went, and all started forward | 
like a flock of great white-winged birds. } 

‘*Have we a chance?” Nan asked her brother, 
although she knew the Nancy almost as well as 
he, and could have given a sound opinion as to 
the probable outcome. 

“Barely,” said George; “but the wind is still 
falling and there’s no telling yet.” 

The difference in boats soon began to tell. The | 
splendid Elk drew ahead while the silken-sailed 
Phoebe flew close beside the leader. Third, came 
the Cyclone, too heavy for the breeze, so that 
George speedily put the Nancy into third place. 
The first time round the course these three—the 
Elk, the Phebe and the Nancy—held the same | 
relative positions, but on the second round, as | 
the boats reached the fir-tree which marked the | 
first turn in the course, the Phebe got the best | 
of it, and drew ahead. On the beat to the second 
fir-tree she gained decidedly. Then down they 
rushed toward the goal, the Zlk gradually gaining 
till almost jib and jib with the leader, but the 
Phebe whirled around the flagstaff first. 

The Nancy was not a very close third, and 
George looked as much disappointed as Nan felt. 
But she looked brilliantly pleased, with rosy 
cheeks, glittering eyes, and a little frost powder 
upon her fluffy hair and turned-up tall fur collar. 

“The wind will suit us better the next round, 
George,’”’ said she, cheerily; “and we may win 
for Minnetonka yet.” 

But the jubilant Lake Pepin people had no 
fear. So far, the contest was a tie; the third 
race must be decisive. The Phebe’s captain 
was sure o« winning, because the falling of the | 
wind would increase his slight advantage over 
the great Elk, the only antagonist he feared; | 
but strategy might tell, and George whispered to 
Nan as he tightened the sheet: “I think we can 
run even the Phebe pretty close if we take the 
second leg in two long tacks instead of four short 
ones. Every tack counts, you know. It may 
take only a second to get round, but in a race 
like this seconds mean everything.” 

“Good!” said Nan; “but—hey—don’t give it 
away. The Pheebe’s are watching us.” 

All were ready again. As Captain Redfern in 
his buckskin jacket with a rope around his waist 
and the old double-barrelled signalling gun in 
hand, walked observantly up the line before 
the moment for his second shot, he smiled at 
Nan. 

“You look snug there, Nan.” 

“Oh, I’m quite at home, thank you, captain.” 

The girl lay in her usual place well forward in 
the cockpit, while George, a friend and a boy 
stood ready to push off the boat. 

Then the gun banged, the men pushed, and 
the yachts started. “Let go,” shouted George 
to his helpers, but still ran along himself an 
instant more before jumping aboard; and right 
there his feet slipped, his hands slipped, and he 
fell prone on the ice. The boat leaped from his 
grasp like a wild thing glad to be free, while a 
shout of horror broke from the spectators. 

George, springing to his feet, dashed after the 
Nancy before he realized that he might as well 
chase the lightning. 

And Nan? When she saw that the boat was 
carrying her off alone, she was for one brief 
second downright dismayed. Then her sports- 
manship came to the rescue and she crawled 
back, hurrying to reach the helm and bring the 
boat up into the wind; but as she grasped the | 
tiller she saw that to turn would be impossible, | 
for she was in the middle of a line of boats, the | 
farthest not thirty feet away. She must wait | 
for more room; and she soon got it, for the | 
Nancy was running away from the ruck. 

Seeing that her boat was following close on the | 
Elk and Phebe, ambition sprang to life in Nan. | 
Why not race? It was true she had never held | 
the tiller for an hour altogether before in her life, | 
but she knew the sport by a hundred runs with | 
George. Her yacht obeyed her lightest touch, | 
and her spunk rose. She would not desert the 
Nancy. And oh, goodness, what joy it would 
give George if she won the race for Minne- 
tonka! } 

Suddenly, and with some fear, she perceived 
the first fir-tree apparently straight in front and 
only a few rods away. Then she saw the 
Phebe swing gracefully around it, the Elk fol- 
lowing closely. In another instant Nan, too, had 
turned the dreaded mark close upon the skates 
of the leaders. All her fear was gone. Even so 
she tacked up to the second tree and swept down 
the third leg, while the spectators breathlessly 
watched the red fleck of Nan’s dress. Sometimes 
they were sure she would run down the Elk, 
as the great boat shot mightily over the ice in her 
efforts to catch the flying Phebe. 

As Nan approached the goal-post she had to 
fight her own thoughts of dropping out of the | 
race. Both arms ached terribly, one from holding | 
on, the other from grasping the tiller, and her 
fingers were numb. A hoarse shout, “Stop,” 
from Captain Redfern reached her ears with the 
cheers of the crowd as she swirled by, but she 
was sure she had heard George calling, “Splen- | 
did, Nan, splendid!’ and this gave her new | 
vigor. 

“We'll keep at it, Nancy,” she said aloud to | 
her boat. “‘We’re entered and we'll stay in and 
do the best we can. And—why, goodness! I'd | 
forgotten it—we may win!” 

For even as she spoke, George’s plan had 
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flashed upon her memory—to take two tacks | And struggling to her feet she asked, “Did we 
instead of four on the second leg of the course. | really win?” 
So far she had simply followed the leaders. Now| “You did,” said George. 
she meant to strike out for herself. She wasthe| And Lake Pepin was as loud as Minnetonka 
more fired to this resolution by observing that | in cheering her. FrRonA M. Brooks. 
she was steadily overtaking the Elk. She could 
follow the leader’s tracks no more. The boats | ——~+ = —— 
came whizzing by the tree; the first two pointed 
up on their second tack, but she rushed straight 
on. 
Poor George, watching in an agony of sympathy 
for his sister, now dug the nails into the palm 
of his hand. Surely Nan must have fainted, | 
although he had never known her to faint; or 
she was tired out and had lost her grip. And | 
she had no idea that the boat was carrying her 
headlong on a terrible course. There was a} 
dangerous crack only a mile beyond her, near | 
Big Island. oa many readers of Dickens’s gieat story, 
No, she was turning. He caught his breath | “Our Mutual Friend,” have dropped a tear 
in the revulsion of feeling. What pride he felt | with Rokesmith over the death of poor little 
as he realized that she had caught his idea and | Johnny in the hospital? Dickens did not need 
was trying to work it out! “Hurrah, hurrah, | many pages or much writing to bring a gulp to 
Nan!” He quite astonished the crowd by his | the throat. For after the doctor had taken “the 
sudden, solitary cheering. horse, the ark, the yellow bird and the man in 
Meanwhile Nan was fixing her mind on the | the guards from Johnny’s bed,’ and had placed 
all-important calculation of when to make her | them on that of his next neighbor with the broken 
next tack. She could see the other boats, now leg, Johnny, weary, with a pleased smile, 
on their third short tack, approaching the point | stretched himself out to rest. 
where she wished to turn, but she felt sure that| ‘The child heaved his body on the sustaining 
she should reach it first; besides, she had the | arm, and seeking Rokesmith’s face with his lips, 
right of way. So, regardless of a possible! said: ‘A kiss for the boofer lady.’ 
collision, she tore on, not varying a hair’s| “Having now bequeathed all he had to dispose 
breadth. of, and arranged his affairs in this world, Johnny, 
It was a close shave, for she passed under the | thus speaking, left it.”’ 
very nose of the Phebe, whose captain could! The race of “boofer ladies’”’ is by no means 
hardly believe his eyes as he saw the insignifi- | confined to fiction. In this respect fiction must 











| cant, unthought-of Nancy cross his bow, and— | always borrow its material from lie. There 


was ite possible?—with only a girl aboard! He} would be no better place than “Woody Crest’’ 
pinned all his hopes on that. for an author to visit, if he wishes to illustrate 
Although by some extraordinary chance she | practical benevolence. In that hospital every 
had got the lead, she would be afraid to make a | nurse is a mutual friend. 
close turn round that next tree. He would slip| Into a wretched tenement in New York a 
inside, and once ahead, regain his vanishing | visitor came, one hot day, on an errand of kind- 
honors. Of the Elk he had no further fears, for | ness. At the top of a rickety flight of stairs, in 
still the wind was gradually falling. |a dark, foul entry, a little figure was huddled 
But Nan had not sailed many a day for | against the wall. 
nothing. Her well-trained eyes and faculties “Why don’t you go out to play with the other 
were now fully on the alert, and the excitement | children?” asked the visitor. 
kept her absolutely free from “nerves.” She} “There isn’t anybody to put me out,’ replied 
rounded the next turn without a foot to spare, | the boy, drearily. 
and the Nancy sped buoyantly down the home-| “But why don’t you go out yourself?” 
stretch, still ahead. Nan was jubilant. “I’m crooked. I can’t walk. But I can 
But she was jubilant too soon. One of the | listen,”’ added the little cripple, cheerfully. “I 
sudden flaws for which Lake Minnetonka is | can hear ’em holler up the stairs, so I git out here 
noted came upon her. It lifted one side-runner | ’n’ listen at ’em playin’.’’ 
of the underweighted boat high in air. George| “You shall go to Woody Crest!” said the 
fairly shrieked with fear that visitor, with trembling lip. ‘You shall go 
the Nancy would go over, or to-morrow.” 
Nan be forced up into the The crippled child stared and made no 
wind. ; answer. He had never heard of Woody 
But Nan had seen flaws Crest. Was it a prison or a 
before. She hung on for dear poorhouse? He had never heard 
life, and trusting to the passing of the “boofer lady,”” who created 
nature of the gust, kept her the beautiful home for the saddest 
course. class of children in the 
But the flaw had cost her world —the crippies, 
something. When the blast the little martyrs of 
puffed by and all her runners pain and disability. 
returned to solid ice, she could Woody Crest is a 
see the point of the beautiful country-seat 
Pheebe’s jib-boom three miles from Tar- 
squarely abreast of rytown, New York. 
her. Nan watched Upon all the land 
that jib-boom with that one could pos- 
an intense deter- sibly use is an 
mination that it old, rambling stone 
should gain no house, filled with 
more. And it did glass-covered sun- 
not. The wind was bath rooms. 
exactly at the rate There is a mag- 
best suited to the nificent view of the 
Hudson and of the 
rolling hills, and 
the air is soft and 
invigorating. How 













But the gusts! 
Alas! again one 
swooped upon the 
boats, setting the often we give away 
Nancy at such an to the poor what 
angle that the wretched George thought she must | we cannot use ourselves, and call it charity! 
certainly upset. Yet Nan held on. But this| Here is an estate worthy of a millionaire, and 
time she had to ease the boat a little, and now | none too good for crippled children. 
she beheld the whole jib of the Phabe right Instead of finding her pleasure in a ballroom, 
alongside. | or in outvying her friends in magnificent dresses 

Nan’s tiller arm felt as if it were nearly jerked | or dinners or equipages, this “‘boofer lady,” one 
out of its socket; her whole frame ached; her | of the richest young women in the world, finds 
eyes smarted, but she was nearing the end. If! her happiness in sharing her wealth with those 
she could but reach it before another puff caught | who need it most. Speaking of Woody Crest, 
her! | an expert says, “Of all the many charities that, 

Already she heard the people cheering like | known or unknown, this generous woman carries 
mad as she drove straight for the goal. Rushing | on, this in many respects is the most touching 
on, she could see the scattered spectators huddling | and the most satisfactory in its results.” 
in close to the flagstaff. Some were in fear of| This cripples’ home accommodates about 
their lives, not feeling confident in her skill; but | seventy-five little children. For the first time in 
Nan aimed well. their sad little lives, these children experience a 

Shaving the post she dashed by the wildly | real home. There the little patients receive the 
shouting crowd, hotly pressed by the Phebe, | best of medical and surgical care that can be 
and with the Elk a close third, and Nan had | procured. Love, fresh air, abundant food — 
won for Minnetonka. | these combine to make cures that would be 

With a final effort she pushed the helm over to | impossible in the city. Then, when strength 
bring the yacht up into the wind, and there she | comes, each one is taught a trade suited to his 
lay, so weary that she could not move, while the | ability, so that he may earn an honorable living 
gallant captain of the Phebe rolled stiffly off | when he leaves the home. 
his boat to present his congratulations to the | This sweet spirit, born of Christian charity 
victor. | and fostered by suffering, isa lesson to every one 

But George was before him. Snatching Nan who enters the home. It has filtered down from 
in his arms, he cried, “Nanny darling, little | the gentle heart that planned the institution to 
sister! What? She's fainted!’ the weakest cripple in its sunniest ward. 

Nan'seyesopened. “‘No—fainted? Of course! It is a common thing to sneer without discrim- 
I’ve not fainted. But I’m tired. Help me up.” | ination at the rich, at their luxuries and their 


‘‘ THERE ISN'T ANYBODY TO PUT ME OUT.”’ 
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selfishness. . Is it not well to count the instances 
when wealth makes its possessors so noble and 
so generous that their lives are a benediction to 
mankind? 


—_ # oe — 





iF. 


If we noticed little pleasures 
As we notice little pains ; 
If we quite forgot our losses 
And remembered all our gains ; 


If we looked for people’s virtues 
And their faults refused to see, 
What a comfortable, app x 
Cheerful place this world would be! 


ADELE R. INGERSOLL. 
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The First Speculator. 
By Robert Barr. 





‘EPHEN VAN NESS finished 
his vigil at noon on the eleventh 
| of February, 1815. He stood up 
in his small sailboat which was 
rocking on the waves, and facing 
18] the bitter east wind, gazed in 
the direction from which it came. 
The white speck which a few 
hours before he had noticed on 
the horizon had now developed into an undoubted 
sail, making strongly for New York harbor. It 
was more than probable that this was the ship 
carrying the long-expected tidings of joy or of 
grief. 

The bay and harbor at New York were 
deserted, for the commerce of the United States 
was all but armihilated; out of every three 
business men in the country, two were bankrupt 
and the remaining third of the population trem- 
bled on the verge of insolvency. The New 
England states were ripe for secession, and the 
cry of the whole country was for peace. 

When the news, whatever it chanced to be, 
came to New York, messengers would be in 
readiness to carry it to Boston, to Philadelphia, 
tou Baltimore and to Washington, and young 
Stephen Van Ness had applied for and reveived 
the appointment to convey the tidings to New 
England. 

He was to receive two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars if the news was in the Centinel 
office at Boston within thirty-five hours from 
the time he left New York, and this sum wasa 
fortune in those days to a penniless young man. 
But if peace came, it meant still more to Stephen 
Van Ness; it meant work to do, it meant mar- 
riage. 

Young Stephen Van Ness had been over the 
ground many times, carrying dispatches when 
he got the opportunity, at whatever price was 
offered, for Molly Lowell lived at the Boston end 
of the journey. Stephen and Molly were to be 
married when times became better, but there was 
no chance of improvement in business while the 
war lasted. 

As the ocean ship came nearer, looming larger 
and larger, Stephen hoisted the sail of his little 
boat and intereepted her with a recklessness that 
caused the lookout in the prow to raise a shout 
of warning. 

“‘What is the news?” cried Stephen, standing 
up in his boat and making a trumpet of his 
hands. 

“The news,” roared the lookout, “is that if 
you do a trick like that often you won’t live 
long.” 

Others leaning over the’side laughed, and again 
Stephen, with a feeling of despair at their levity 
on so serious an occasion, repeated his question. 
One of those who leaned over the side called 
out good-naturedly, “It’s all right, young man; 
the news is peace. The American envoy is 
in the cabin at this moment, packing up his 
papers. He’ll be ashore before you if you 
don’t make haste.’ 

The big ship glided by, and Stephen noticed 
that she was named the Favourite and was a 
British frigate, the vessel which had brought the 
momentous tidings across the sea. 

Stephen put his boat about, and the strong 
easterly wind sped him up the bay with such 
celerity that before the anchor chain of the frigate 
ran out he was within hailing distance of the 
large crowd assembled at the battery, and was 
met by his own question from a hundred 
throats. 

“Peace! Peace!’ cried Stephen, waving his 
hat aloft. “Peace! Peace!” he repeated, and 
on shore a loud cheer went up that could be 
heard on board the frigate. It was proposed to 
ring the bells and let all know that the war was 
at an end, but a man in authority said, with 
caution : 

“Let us wait until the messenger arrives, 
and do nothing prematurely.” He questioned 
Stephen regarding his authority for the statement 
he had made, and the reply did not reassure him. 
“We had better wait for the messenger,” he 
repeated, in a tone that cast down the spirits of 
the crowd. 

The envoy seemed to be in no hurry with his 
budget, and it was half past seven o’clock in 
the evening before a boat was lowered from the 
frigate, and eight o’clock ere the messenger had 
landed, The confirmation of Stephen’s assertion 
once more set loose the enthusiasm of the crowd. 
Fires were lighted and bells were rung in the 
steeples of New York. 

As for Stephen, he hurried to his room. On 
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opening his door a pigeon flew from the window- 
sill to his shoulder. Affectionately he stroked 
the bird, then sat down at his table, cut a tiny 
bit of paper, and in fine penmanship wrote these 
words : 

DEAREST MOLLY :—Peace has been proclaimed, 
brought in on Saturday by the British frigate 
Favourite. I am to take the news to Boston, and 
am to get two hundred and twenty-five dollars if 
I reach the Centinel office before nine o’clock on 
Monday morning. 

Dear Molly, I think I can do it, but I am not 
sure. If no accident happen, I believe I can 
reach the Centinel office by six o’clock, if I start 
to-night before ten. You know what the money 
is for, Molly, and so we must not let the opportu- 
nity pass. Horses go lame, and anything may 
happen on the road. Your pigeon should reach 
you on Sunday; so when you read this, write it 
out in a strong, bold hand and sign it “Stephen 
Van Ness.” Take it to the Centinel office at six 
o’clock on Monday morning, and if at that hour 
you see no sign of me, give the paper to some one 
in charge there. Get a receipt for it, and see that 
they mark the hour it is received. Give what 
excuse you like for my not appearing in person, 
and then, Molly, if you have your pony still, come 
to meet me down the Milford road. 

Stephen folded this paper, pressed it into a 
quill and attached it to the bird, which he took 
tenderly from its perch on his shoulder. This 
homing pigeon had been the lovers’ means of 
communication when time pressed. If unex- 
pectedly Stephen had to carry dispatches to 
Boston, he sent the bird with the tidings, so 
that Molly and her pony might meet him on the 
road; then he brought the pigeon back to New 
York with him when he returned. Opening the 
window, he threw the bird out into the dark- 
ness. Once or twice it circled in the rays flung 
out by Stephen’s lamp, then it rose and disap- 
peared. 


It was ten o’clock before the papers could be 
signed and committed to Stephen, and at that 
hour, the papers in his saddle-bags, he mounted 
and dashed northward through the night. 





Wherever he met a man he shouted to him, 


COMPANION. 


his steed until the two trotted along together, 
Stephen’s horse giving a neigh of welcome, to 
which the other replied in like manner. The 
strange rider was a man not young, but still on 
the youthful side of middle age. 

“Good morning,” he said to Stephen. 

“Good morning,” replied the young man. 

“You are, | take it, a messenger who is 
carrying the news of peace from New York to 
Boston ?” 

‘SY es,”” 

“You have ridden well since you started.’ 

“I hope to make the journey in thirty-two 
hours,” answered Stephen. 

“If you do that you will accomplish what no 
one else has yet done, and on a winter road, too.’ 

“A good deal depends on it,’”’ said Stephen. 

“You mean on the news of the peace ?”’ 

“No, I mean to myself. I am to get two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars if I have the 
news in Boston before nine o’clock on Monday 
morning. I intend to have it there before six.” 

“Tt is a hard ride for so little money,” said the 


“The money seems a large sum to me, and is, 
I think, generous pay for the job.” 

“You are easily contented,”’ commented the 
stranger, and Stephen making no reply, they 
rode along in silence until they came to the place 
where Stephen was accustomed to breakfast on 
these journeys. 

“T stop here for a few minutes to eat and to 
rest my horse,” said the young man. 

“Tt is a good example, and I will follow it,’ 
replied the stranger, also dismounting. 

Stephen ate hurriedly while the hostler rubbed 
down his horse, and although he was again on 
the road without the loss of a moment, getting 
away in advance of the stranger, the latter soon 
overtook him, accommodating his pace to that of 
the messenger, evidently being more anxious for 
company than was the younger man. 

“Do you also ride to Boston?” asked Stephen. 





‘*WHAT HAS HAPPENED, STEPHEN? ”’ 


“Peace has been proclaimed!” And as he 
clattered through villages and towns he cried 
the same tidings to whoever was awake. As he 
looked over his shoulder he saw that he was 
leaving a trail of fire behind him, and even the 
sound of church-bells ringing came to him, for 
those who heard the news rang whatever bell 
the town possessed, and the inhabitants, pouring 
forth, lit the landscape with bonfires. 

Stephen had been an hour or more upon his 
journey when it seemed to him that several times 
he heard the clatter of hoofs behind him, which 
was especially noticeable after passing any 
wooden bridge; but he did not pause to let the 
other overtake him. On any other occasion he 
would have welcomed companionship, but now 
his mission was too important for dalliance. 

In the early morning, still long before day- 
break, he stopped at the inn where it was 
customary to change horses. While the sleepy 
hostler led the tired animal to the stable and 
brought out a fresh nag, the unknown rider 
passed the inn and kept on at high speed down 
the road. At first Stephen thought that perhaps 
a second messenger had been dispatched, so as 
to make sure that the news would reach Boston 
at the earliest possible moment, but now that 
the horseman had not paused at this inn it 
seemed unlikely that he was in the public employ, 
for here all government messengers changed 
horses. 

Having refreshed himself, Stephen remounted 
and once more faced the cutting east wind. 
When on Sunday morning the gray daylight of 
February gradually cleared the road ahead, 
Stephen peered forward, trying to catch some 
glimpse of the mysterious horseman, but the long 
road that stretched before him was vacant. 

“He has probably come to his journey’s end,” 
thought Stephen, “or turned up a by-road.” 
But as this suggestion occurred to his mind, he 
heard behind him again the clatter of hoofs, and 
looking over his shoulder saw a rider on a 
powerful black horse, rapidly overtaking him. 





When the stranger came near he slowed down 


“Yes; I must be there by Monday morning.” 

“Are you in government employ?” again 
queried the young man. 

“No; I am pursuing private business, but I 
am well content to do you a favor if you care to 
have it done. I shall take the message you bear 
to Boston and deliver it before attending ta my 
own affairs. Then you can sleep comfortably 
to-night where you will, knowing that your 
duty has been accomplished without unnecessary 
fatigue.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Stephen, “but I do not 
mind the fatigue, and I can trust my mission to 
no one else.” 

“That is as you please,” said the other, airily. 
“T merely made the offer out of good comradeship, 
for of course I shall be glad of your company to 
Boston, if you are determined to go there without 
pause.” 

“It is my duty,” said Stephen, simply. 

After a long silence between them, the stranger 
suddenly said : 

“You think two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a large sum of money ?”’ 

“Tt is to me, in these times,’’ replied Stephen. 

“Are you anxious then to accumulate some 
money ?” 

“Very anxious.” 

“Tf you care to enter my employ, | can afford 
you much higher remuneration.’’ 

“T shall be glad to do so,” replied Stephen, “‘as 
soon as my present task is finished.’’ 

“But the work I wish you to do must begin 
now,” asserted the stranger. “If you will con- 
sent not to reach Boston until Monday night, 
making what excuse you like to those who 
employed you, I will pay you at this moment 
double your two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars.’”’ 3 
“You are asking me to bea traitor! 1 cannot 
hold any further converse with you.” 

“Pray not so fast, young man. I am merely 
asking you to delay your arrival for a few hours; 
there is nothing traitorous in that. The Bos- 
tonians have waited long for your news, and it 
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will not hurt them to wait a day longer. It is, 
it seems to me, somewhat inhuman toask a man 
to ride two nights and a day without pause or 
rest, and my offer is that you spare yourself 
some fatigue and receive five hundred dollars for 
doing so, as I shall make the sum I pay you 
the even five hundred. If you imagine them 
generous who offered you two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for so killing a ride, then 
what must you think of me who give you five 
hundred dollars for resting yourself?” = 

“T should prefer not to say what I think of 
you, but you may form your own conclusions 
when I tell you that I wish to ride alone.” 

“You are very welcome to do so if your horse 
can outstrip mine, or if you prefer to fall behind. 
As the road is mine, as well as yours, I can see 
no other means of accomplishing your desire.”’ 

Stephen put spurs to his horse, but the other 
easily kept up with him, and seeing that exce)t 
by falling behind he could not well shake off his 
unwelcome companion, he cried: “At my first 
stopping-place 1 shall proclaim that you have 
endeavored to bribe me to be untrue to my trust.” 

The other laughed pleasantly. “You are 
very, very young,” he said, “If you made such 
proclamation, I should simply deny it, and my 
word, you will find, carries quite as far as yours. 
There is no question of bribing in the matter. | 
make you a fair business offer. It is in my 
interest to reach Boston before the news of peace 
is known there. [ have no traitorous designs, 
as you seem to imagine; get that out of your 
mind. My business is perfectly legitimate, for 
it consists of buying and selling.” 

“You cannot buy or sell me,” said Stephen, 
eurtly. 

“My dear boy, you have been bought. For 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars you have 
agreed to do a perfectly legitimate piece of work 
between New York and Boston. Very good: 
there is nothing to say against that, except that 
you work cheaply. Now, I shall deal with you 
in the frankest possible spirit. Do you know 
what happened in New York when the news of 

came?” 

“Yes; they lighted the bonfires and rang the 
bells.” 

“To be sure they did, but I was not thinking 
of that. In the two hours between the time the 
news arrived and we left New York, flour, which 
was seven dollars a barrel, rose to ten dollars; 
sugar, which sold at twenty-six dollars a hundred- 
weight, sells now for twelve dollars and a half: 
tea sank from two dollars and a quarter to one 
dollar a pound. Most other things in the way of 
groceries fell fifty per cent. in price. Fortunes 
were made and lost through the utterance of the 
one word, ‘peace.’ I wish to be a rich man, and 
so do you, probably, if the truth were known. 
It is a legitimate ambition. If I can reach Boston 
twelve hours before the news of peace, I shall 
buy up all the wheat and flour that there is for 
sale, and I shall sell sugar and tea. 

“If you will join me in this,” he said, slowly 
and intensely, eying Stephen closely, “‘l will 
give you five hundred dollars now, or I will make 
it a thousand, and divide with you to-morrow 
night when you arrive in Boston. I can promise 
you that this day week, next Sunday, you will 
ride with your carriage and pair, instead of on 
such a sorry nag as you now bestride.” 

“T cannot do it,’”’ said Stephen, stubbornly. 

The stranger muttered an oath, but said, 
presently, holding his anger well in hand, 
“There is no need for you to make up your mind 
just yet; we have a long journey before us. 
Think over the matter, and later come to a 
decision.” 

Stephen made no answer, and they rode along 
together. 

During Sunday afternoon and late into the 
night Stephen tried to outride his companion, 
but always without success. The stranger never 
changed horses at the public inns, but rode on, 
and each time appeared better mounted than he 
had been before. It was evident that he had 
arranged a relay of horses along the road. 

It was well after midnight, and they were 
passing through a forest midway between chang- 
ing stations, when the stranger spoke up, a 
decided ring in his voice: 

“Well, young man, have you made up your 
mind ?” 

“Yes,’”’ answered the messenger. “My mind 
has never varied, and I wish here to warn you 
that at the inn behind I told the landlord what 
you had offered, and said furthermore that | 
feared your company, yet could not shake it off. 
He gave mea loaded pistol, which I have now 
in my hand pointing toward you. Therefore, on 
the first attempt to interfere with me, I will 
shoot you.” 

“Oh, there is no need of firearms,’’ said the 
stranger, seemingly unmoved bythe threat, “and 
if your pistol should unfortunately discharge and 
injure me you would merely have that to answer 
for, for I have not laid hands on you, and do not 
intend to do so. If you refuse my offer, that 
ends it: there is nothing more to be said. 1 lose 
a fortune; but then, so do you. And thus we 
stand even without reason for grumbling on 
either side. When you imparted to the landlord 
your suspicions of me, did you ask him te send 


| another messenger to Boston with the news?” 


“No, I did not.” 

“That is what would have occurred to me, hi 
I been in your place. Now, there is nothing left 
me to do but to outride you and get to Boston ai 
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hour or two before you arrive. So, as you have 
vented your opinion of me, I may claim the 
same privilege regarding yourself, and venture 
to suggest that you are a very foolish young 
wan. Good night!” 

“Good night,” answered Stephen, his sus- 
picions entirely allayed by the nonchalant tone 
of his comrade. 

The stranger, unseen in the darkness, placed 
his pistol at the ear of Stephen’s horse and fired. 
Stephen had lowered his own weapon, and before 
he could raise it his horse stumbled and fell dead 
to the ground, pinning its rider’s right leg under 
him. 

With a cry of pain, Stephen fired into the black 
night, but the bullet of course went wide, and 
in reply to it the stranger laughed, and shouted 
back again, “Good night!” galloping away. 

Shortly before seven o’clock Molly Lowell rode 
her pony down the Milford road, and her heart 
beat high with joy as she heard approaching 
hoof-beats. She reined in her pony and cried, 
“Ts that you, Stephen?” 

There was no reply, but the rider also pulled 
up his horse. 

“Have you come from Boston?” he asked, 
gruffly. 

“Yes,”’ she replied, curtly, disappointed to find 
it was not her lover. 

“Is there a fire in the town, and why are those 
bells ringing?” for the wind brought toward 
them the clangor of the bells, and the sky was 
lit up as if with a conflagration. 

“Tt is the tidings of peace,” answered Molly. 
“They have lit bonfires on the Common, and the 
bells are all ringing because the war has ended.” 

Molly was entirely unprepared for the profane 
exclamation to which the man gave utterance, 
and much shocked, she cantered on and on. 
Daylight had come before she saw anything of 
Stephen, and when at last she beheld him limping 
along on foot, she did not recognize him until he 
waved his cap aloft in the air. 

His first words were: “Did you give the news 
to the Centinel, Molly?” 

“Yes, at six o’clock exactly. And as I left, 
the church-bells were ringing and the bonfires 
blazing. What has happened, Stephen?” 

He told her. It is recorded in history that the 
distance between New York and Boston was 
done in thirty-two hours, and the speculator, 
although temporarily defeated, left successors 
behind him in the land who have often seemed 
to come near to owning the country and the 
inhabitants thereof before the century closed. 
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Ts Cradle of Andy Le Barge. 


N the spring of 1896 I was one 
of a party of prospectors who 
were looking up claims in the 
Great Bend region of British 
Columbia. One evening, while 
we were gathered around the 
camp-fire, the engineer had 
told us a story on which our 
little Irishman made this com- 
ment: 

“Tt’s a fine thing entirely to 
be a brave man. Sure, if 
some one would invent a way 
to face danger with perfect 

ante it’s a hero I’d be right away.” 

“Say, Tom,” spoke up the prospector, turning 
suddenly to old Tom, the trapper, as he was 
called, “tell that story about Andy—there was 
some facing danger with perfect safety about the 
way that ended.” 

Old Tom was a giant-in height and strength, 
although very lanky. He slowly stretched out 
one leg, thrust his hand in his pocket with great 
deliberation, produced a big plug of black tobacco 
and bit off a large piece with a sudden, savage 
snap of his jaws and wrenching of his hand. 
Then he grinned with a sort of terribly facetious 
expression, and went on slowly with this story, 
although I don’t profess to give his very words: 

“Andy, eh? Well, I’ll tell you, seeing you all 
know Andy by sight, though you don’t know a 
word about his folks or doings. He’s a clam for 
talking, and I guess he has never told anybody 
about the time he had with his first trapping 
pardner. 

“Well, I’ll tell you. Andy had come down to 
Bevelstroke from the sawmill where he had 
been working all summer, and the first man he 
met was Jim Towns. Jim had been busy, as 
usual, all summer—getting trusted for drink and 
board. He professed to hold some claims up in 
the Bend, but he could do nothing with them; 
people were tired of trusting him for board, and 
his outlook was not very comfortable. 

“Andy’s coming changed all that. Jim soon 
found out that Andy had about two hundred 
dollars, and as Andy wouldn’t gamble or get 
drunk, so that he might be robbed, Jim decided 
he would have to try him on another tack.- He 
proposed to Andy that they go up in the Bend 
and trap during the winter. 

.& boat and traps, while Andy was to put up 

money for ‘grub,’ blankets and such like. At 
first Andy thought Jim mistook him for his 
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so the two of them hustled around, and by night 
they had everything packed in the boat, ready 
for an early start in the morning. 

“Well, they got up to the crook of the Big Bend 
about the first of December, and put up for the 
winter in an old shack Jim had built two winters 
before. I know the place well, for I stopped 
there with Jim Towns for six weeks once. 

“After getting settled, they began putting out 
a line of traps and deadfalls. The whole 
business was new to Andy. At first he was 
more of a hindrance than a help, and Jim wasn’t 
at all slow in telling him so. But when they 
got their traps out, Jim seemed a little less 
cantankerous. 

“Things went all right till Sam Mowers came 





‘* CRAWLED OUT ON THE SAPLINGS AND WENT TO SLEEP.”’ 


along, which was a surprise, for the Big Bend 
country isn’t very thickly populated in the 
winter. Sam had floated down the Columbia 
alone, from Beaver Mouth, with his winter’s 
‘grub,’ intending to put in the winter on Canoe 
River. He made through Surprise Rapids, and 
then Nine-Mile Riffle, in the cafion, all right, 
but in pulling by a little riffle on Canoe River 
his boat upset and he lost all his outfit except an 
axe, his rifle and belt-of cartridges, all of which 
were fastened to one of the thwarts. Sam didn’t 
know that there was any one in the Big Bend 
country till he struck one of Jim’s line of traps, 
and followed it up to the shack. He had been 
living on squirrel and porcupine for about two 
weeks. 

“That evening they sat around the fire talking 
till pretty late. Just before turning in, Andy 
said, ‘I’ll tell you, Sam; you had just better 
stay around here for a week, till you get good 
and full, and then we can_put you up grub 
enough to last you through to Bevelstroke. 
*Twon’t make us very short, and if it does, we 
can stand it.’ 

“Sam only grunted in reply, and soon Andy 
was sound asleep. Next morning he got up 


first, as it was his turn to make the rounds of | 
the traps. He atea light breakfast and started | 


out. It took three days to make the rounds. 
“You see, the traps are put out on a three-sided 


plan, and each side is about fifteen miles. The | 


trappers cache their grub at the two corner 


shacks, where they stay at the end of each day’s | 


trip, and make the home shack the third night. 

“Well, as I was saying, Andy started out on 
his rounds without disturbing the other two. He 
didn’t have any trouble or bad weather, and 
reached the home shack early the third day. 

“Neither Jim nor Sam gave him a chance at 
the fire when he came in, and they merely growled 
when he spoke to them. Andy said to Jim that 
there was going to be a storm, and he was right 
glad to get back in good time. Then turning to 
Sam, he said, ‘You can thank your stars you hit 
our camp when you did. You can bet poreupines 
and squirrels are going to lie low for the next two 
weeks.’ 

“Neither of them made any reply to this, 
only Jim turned away his head and seemed a 
trifle uneasy. Finally Sam turned to Andy and 
said: ‘I aint going to Bevelstroke this winter. 
Jim and I are going to trap together.’ 

**Andy looked rather surprised, never suspect- 
ing anything, and said: ‘Well, I’m glad to have 
you stay, but I thought you lost your grub- 
stake.’ Just then Jim sneaked outdoors, so 
Andy told me. 

“*1°1] tell you, Andy,’ said Sam; ‘it’s just like 
this: You’re no good trapping; Jim can do just 
as well alone as he can with you. So Jim and I 
just agreed to go in together. There aint grub 
enough for three, all winter, so you can take 
enough to pull through to Bevelstroke. You can 
rest up to-night and pull out early to-morrow 
morning.’ 

“Andy was struck all of a heap over this cool 
proposition. ‘But,’ he said, ‘this grub is all 
mine. I paid for it with my own money.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said Sam, ‘I’m going to stay up here 
and trap, this winter, and to-morrow morning 
you are going to get out, whether you like it or 


Jim was to furnish | not.’ 


“At that Andy naturally got angry and started 
to show fight, but Andy’s a small man and Sam 
is about as big as I am, and he just said, ‘Andy, 


brother, Tom Le Barge, who is considerable of | it’s no use; if you won’t take my advice, you’ll 
a trapper; then he felt flattered, and agreed | get lost on the line arid freeze to death. So you’d 
to go. best just go off quiet-like.’ 

“The next morning the storm set in. Andy 


“It was already getting late in the season, and 


| pleaded to stay till the weather cleared, but it | again, rigged up another cradle, fixed his fire 
was of no use. Sam and Jim made up a bag of | and went to sleep again. Four times during the 
grub, rolled it up in a blanket, gave Andy a box | night he repeated this operation. Sometimes he 
of matches and an axe, and told him to ‘git.’ rolled down the hill and brought up against a 

“They had captured Andy’s gun, and the boy tree, or he was dumped feet or head first into 
wasn’t anxious to be shot dead, and so he started | the snow. 
for Bevelstroke, one hundred miles through the | “By the time the cradle had dropped Andy for 
bush. : | the fourth time, it was getting well along toward 

“The snow was already falling. If it kept on | daylight. He cooked a bit of bacon before the 
for two days,—and it was likely to keep on for | fire, made a little paste of flour and baked it, and 
a week,—Andy knew he was just as good as | with a cup of strong tea, his breakfast was 
dead. The old snow was over four feet, but finished. He filled a long tin flask with tea, 
there was a hard crust which made snow-shoeing | and tucked that in the breast of his shirt. You 
easy. If two feet of soft snow came on top of | know a man can’t travel all day, even in winter, 
that, he could not make five miles a day. without water; and at thirty degrees below zero 

“The weather was warm for the time of the | there isn’t much water running. 

“This was the fifth day out. As 
near as he could make out, he was 
then about fifteen miles from Bevel- 
stroke. He knew that if he did not 
make town by the next night, he 
never would. He didn’t feel any 
acute pain, but every step was an 
effort. His legs felt like tree-trunks, 
and a little hummock was a big hill. 
He was dazed and stupid. When he 
raised his head, he felt as if he was 
moving a large ball up-hill. 

“The croaking of ravens and the 
chattering of squirrels as they scam- 
pered up the trees seemed a long way 
off. Walking was just raising one 
foot after another. Sometimes he for- 
got to move his foot forward, and it 
fell in the same place. This he would 
keep up for a few minutes, till his 
wandering wits collected for a moment, 
and again his feet would walk instead 
of just rising and falling. 

“At last the sun began to shine 
year, and everything looked promising for a | through the tree-tops on the west side of the river. 
prolonged storm, but by good luck there was | He knew that he had only one more hour of 
a change that night, and before morning the | sunlight. His bottle of tea was gone. Then a 
thermometer marked close to thirty degrees below | peculiarly blazed tree caught his attention. He 
zero. 1 know, because I was at Bevelstroke that | stopped and stared at it. Finally he realized that 
night. | it was the ten-mile tree. He knew he had made 

“Andy was freed from the danger of being | only five miles, and there were ten miles more. 
snowed in, but the next question was: Could he| “Better lie down in the snow; just a little 
stand the cold? You know that no man can | rest, then he could travel so much better. But 
pack blankets enough to keep from freezing in | by a mighty effort, he shook himself free and 
such weather, if he goes to sleep. The only way | once more started. ‘Only ten miles more, only 
is to cut wood enough to keep a fire going all | ten miles more ;’ the words kept moving through 
night, put up your one blanket for a reflector | his mind. Sometimes they seemed as if echoing 
and sit up straight and doze. You sit in such a | through an immense room; at other times they 
position that when you go to sleep you tumble | reeled in writhing, fiery shapes before his eyes. 
over and wake up. So you keep your fire going | Then came the final shock. The streaks formed 
and rest a little; but a man can’t. put up with | into a ball of fire, and out of that cume hands, 
that sort of thing forever. | and he thought he heard the voice of his brother, 

“There is danger of a man’s getting so; the trapper. Then Andy sank down. 
exhausted that he doesn’t wake up when he| “Well, now, the curious thing is that it was 
tumbles over; and in that case he never wakes | Andy’s brother, the trapper. He’d been in 
up at all. Of course if two are travelling | Bevelstroke and had heard about Andy being 
together, it’s easy enough, for one can watch | with Jim Towns, and he’d started that day to 
while the other sleeps. Jim’s trapping-shack, where he had once stopped 

“Andy got along all right for the first three | with Jim for six weeks, as maybe I said before. 
nights. He made about twenty miles a day, on | So you see Andy was saved, but 1 never saw a 
an average, but the fourth day the loss of sleep | man worse frostbitten. However, he lost only 
began totell. He caught himself getting drowsy | four of his fingers when all his pains were over. 
| even while walking, for he would find himself | It was in Bevelstroke they tended him, for his 
| bumping into a tree or falling over something | brother got him there next day. 
he hadn’t seen. Once he fell and could hardly| “Well, some might think that was about the 
get up—he wanted to lie there and sleep. But | end of the story, but it isn’t quite so, for Andy’s 
he realized his great danger. Yield once to| brother took a part in it. 1 don’t know that I 
the sleepiness, and he knew it would be his last | ever knew him to be so angry as he was when 
sleep. he heard Andy’s story. And two days later he 

“He struggled on, stumbling, tripping over his | started, to have a little talk with Sam Mowers 
snow-shoes and butting into trees, and then he | and Jim Towns. 
finally made up his mind that he must sleep.| “Well, it wasn’t much in the way of trapping, 
It was still very cold; the weather hadn’t | the way Andy’s brother trapped Sam and Jim. 
moderated, and there was only one thing—he| He just waited about till he was sure which of 
must make a cradle,—not a baby’s cradle, but a | them was out on the line when he arrived, and 
grown-up cradle,—one of the kind that doesn’t | by chance it was old Jim. So he knew Sam 
rock, or rocks only one way, and then you | was in the shack that night, and when he heard 
generally know it. You don’t understand— | him snoring he went in, knowing that Sam, if 
well, I’ll tell you how that cradle is made. | he awoke, would think it was Jim, and he 
Andy’s brother, the trapper, had once told him | freshened the fire with dry bark, and the next 
the trick. thing Sam knew he was looking into the hole in 

‘‘He picked out a steep side-hill place and began | Tom’s gun. | 
work. He cut a big backlog and then he cut| “Well, there wasn’t anything for Sam to do 
two saplings about six inches through and about but obey Tom, just as Andy had obeyed Sam. 
twenty feet long. These he notched into trees | So Tom ordered him over on his face, and then 
on the far side of the log. This left the free | he tied him up so he couldn’t move hand or foot, 
ends of the saplings sticking out over the slope of | and gagged him, and waited for Jim Towns. 
the hill and about ten feet intheair. Ontheend| “It was no trouble in the world capturing him 
of the saplings he made a rough platform on | next day when he came in, for he took to quaking 
which he could lie. Then he built a big fire | and quavering the instant he set eyes on Andy’s 
around the backlog and crawled out on the | brother. When Tom had got the hands of the 
saplings and went to sleep, the fire giving him | pair properly tied behind them with rawhide 
considerable heat. | thongs from a bearskin, he put them on snow- 

“Now, of course you see what happened. | shoes and drove them before him to Bevelstroke, 
No? Well, it takes at least a half-hour for such| “It was a hard job, for although he made them 
saplings to burn in two, and the fire is pretty | | carry the packs, he had to do all the work of the 
sure to last that long and keep the man from camping and wood-cutting and cooking himself. 
freezing. And no sensible man is going to keep | And they got more sleep than he did, but still 
on sleeping when the sticks tumble and drop | they did suffer considerable hardship, and they 
him ten feet on a crust, and he rolls down-hill | did get frostbitten. But they had a very easy 
besides. | time compared with poor Andy—till Tom got 

“Of course the fire might go out and the sticks | them to Bevelstroke. 
not burn in two, or a man might not wake up| “There was no regular court held within a 
entirely when his cradle tipped him over. But | hundred miles of them in those days, but we did 
a man has got to take chances. At any ‘rate, | the best we could, and gave them a fair hearing. 
Andy took them, because there was nothing else| “Hanged them? No,—Andy wouldn’t hear 
for him to do. of it, and we didn’t want to hurt Andy’s feelings. 

“Tt seemed to him as if he had been asleep “But flog’em? Well, now, I shouldn’t wonder 
about a minute when he found himself standing | if that’s just what happened, and for my part I’m 
on his head in the snow. One stick had burned pleased to think of my share in the ceremonies, 
off before the other, and so dumped him head | although I was pretty well used up with fetching 
first. His head broke through the hard crust, | the pair of them a hundred miles to court.” 
and that made him see stars. So he set to work FRANK L. NASON. 
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Current Topics. 


‘‘ What helped you over the great trials of 
life?” a successful man was once asked. ‘The 
other trials gave me a lift,” he answered. 

Shall the country boy continue to deplore 
his lack of chance? A reporter has recently 
ascertained that seventy per cent. of the cleverest 
men of the Chicago Exchange were brought up 
on farms. While mere circumstance of birth 
may sometimes make or mar success in life it is 
doubtless true that the all-round education of the 
farm is one of the best foundations for specializa- 
tion in any future career. 


The burdens of taxation laid upon liquor 
saloons are regarded with equanimity by the 
average citizen. The decision of the commissioner 
of internal revenue requiring the payment of a 
special tax by proprietors of rum saloons who 
employ an orchestra to attract customers will be 
accepted as justifiable and exemplary. The 
performance is held to be a musical entertainment 
liable to taxation.e A source of misery may be 
protected by law, but its maintenance ought to 
be discouraged in all legal ways. 


A force of fifteen hundred men march- 
ing in war array represents power, discipline, 
stirs the imagination and gratifies the taste for 
display. Music and banners add their magic to 
rouse the emotions. But was not that a more 
striking exhibition of discipline, when fifteen 
hundred school children marched out of a burning 
building in New York when the “rapid dis- 
missal’’ signal rang? In silent obedience, smoke 
showing that a deadly enemy was upon them, 
the miniature army moved on its appointed way. 
A victory of peace won by childhood. 

Lord Cromer, who has made so nota- 
ble a success of the British administration in 
Egypt, says one of the fundamental principles of 
his policy has been to employ as few Europeans 
and as many natives as possible in the civil 
service, and to choose every one, in high place or 
low, with the utmost care and with sole reference 
to merit. That is a golden rule of colonial 
administration which may well be adopted as 
the corner-stone of our own policy in dealing 
with the alien lands that have come, or are likely 
to come, under the eagle’s wing. 

Why is the conflict through which we 
have just passed known as the Spanish-American 
War instead of the American-Spanish? Is there 
anything more than euphony in the order of these 
names? A current writer asserts that there is a 
meaning, and that in the names of nearly all 
wars the defeated nation comes first, as the 
Franco-Prussian, the Austro-Italian, and more 
recently the China-Japanese and the Greco- 
Turkish wars. Oftentimes wars are named 
from the point of view of the people who do the 
writing of their history, as the Trojan War, the 
Punie War, the Indian War (British) and our 
own Mexican War. Fortunate will be the man 
who writes the name of the world’s last war. 

While the legislatures of several states 
are leisurely debating bills making it a misde- 
meanor to deface by advertising or otherwise the 
state or national flags, a French garrison has just 
experienced the mordant of practical application. 
A drunken soldier, having insulted the French 
flag, was reported, and all the troops of Toulon 
were formed in hollow square on the parade- 
ground, with the flag in the middle. Then the 
general called the luckless soldier by name. He 
fell out of the ranks, marched to the flag, saluted 
it, and uttered a faltering apology. ‘‘It is well,” 
was the brief comment of the general; and even 
the United States, whose flag is defaced with 
such impunity by its own people, echoes “well.” 


Pifty girl students have this year entered 
upon a full scientific course of farming at the 
Agricultural College in Minneapolis. Hereto- 
fore the opportunities afforded girls for study 
were confined to the few weeks of summer 
vacation allotted to the male students, but this 
year, as in others to come, one may assume, they 
are to enjoy full privileges with the men. It is 
supposed, if the experiment proves successful, 
that other states may be induced to follow the 
example set by Minnesota, and that henceforth 
farm life may present such unwonted attractions 
to farmer lads as to induce them to stay at home. 

Written examinations frequently bring 
to light curious notions. It is related that a 
recent school examination paper conveyed the 
information that John Bright was chiefly distin- 
guished for a disease, usually fatal, which he 
had discovered, and that Richard Wagner was 
the inventor of a sleeping-car. Anthology in 





THE YOUTH'’S 


another school was described as ‘the study of 
insects,’’ and for pedagogy these definitions were 
submitted by various pupils: ‘The science of 
religion,” “The study of the feet,” and “Learned 
pomposity.” Can it be that the author of the 
Jast definition was an accomplished satirist ? 
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FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT. 


So but thou strive, thou soon shalt see 
Defeat itself is victory. 
A. H. Clough. 
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A Court Without Favorites. 


HERE cannot be favorites in a well-organ- 
ized modern court like that of Great Britain. 
With the strong light of publicity now 

beating upon the throne, there must be no 
preferences in favor-of ambitious intriguers, 
no patronage of millionaires on account of their 
money, no degrading intimacies with people of 
sullied reputations. 

The English royal family under the. queen’s 
direction has always been discreet in its choice 
of friends. Its influence has steadily increased 
during her reign because its dignity has been 
maintained,‘and because the court has been sin- 
gularly free from public scandal. The sovereign, 
the princes and the princesses have had intimate 
friends, but these associates have been treated 
with a certain reserve, and not allowed to assume 
anything like familiarity of manner. 

In consequence of this discretion in making 
friends and acquaintances, the members of the 
royal family have been enabled to meet the most 
famous Englishmen of their time, and to do much 
to elevate and purify society. Their patronage is 
eagerly sought for every philanthropic enterprise, 
every humane cause and every progressive move- 
ment. Their prestige arid example are worth 
much whenever any practical work is to be done 
in any field of human effort. ‘ 

If there were favorites at court trading upon 
their intimacies with royalty and dragging parti- 
sans of their own into conspicuous places, there 
would be a succession of scandals. Royalty in 
England has been jealous of its reputation during 
the Victorian reign. Its political authority has 
declined, but its social influence has greatly 
increased. 


* 
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Significant Event. 


N unwonted event took place in New York 
harbor lately. A great steamship, belong- 
ing to the United States government, had 

been transformed into a model troop-ship, that it 
might be used permanently as a military trans- 
port. It was laden heavily with soldiers of the 
regular army, who were to be carried by it to 
the Mediterranean Sea, en route to the Philippine 
Islands. 

This ship—renamed the Grant—bore, besides 
her eighteen hundred troops and crew, General 
Lawton and a staff of officers. Before she left 
on her long ocean voyage, she steamed up the 
North River to a point opposite the tomb of 
General Grant. There she fired a salute of 
twenty-one guns, and her bands slowly and 
solemnly played the national anthem. 

No circumstance of pomp, no emphasis of 
official recognition, were omitted in the despatch 
of this ship. The Secretary of War stood on her 
deck when she fired her farewell guns at the base 
of the great general’s tomb. The soldiers were 
in uniform as on dress parade, and the huge 
ship and its crowded decks was an impressive 
representative of national power. Not without 
similar ostentation is she to steam over waters 
once plowed by the galleys of Roman and 
Carthaginian soldiers. She carries large guns 
with which to fire salutes and exact them 
in return. Her significance is not to escape 
observation. 

Behind her on the great Saxon highroad around 
the earth follow two more ships of like character, 
the Sherman and the Sheridan, both model 
transports, each bearing, as she does, nearly two 
thousand American soldiers, and guns to awaken 
the echoes of the Mediterranean and the Red 
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These events are not merely naval episodes. 
They are the forerunners of a new era, in which 
human development has a place, and the life or 
death of nations may enter as contingents in the 
momentous drama that is to follow. 
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An Incident. 


HE mayor of Savannah recently declared 
that between the best blood of the South 
and the negro there is no antagonism; a 
sentiment to which the following incident bears 
witness. Two steamers lately left a Florida 


port, one to cross the bay, the other carrying a | 
private party to Jamaica. Some distance out, 





COMPANION. 


up her old bag and basket, he led the embarrassed 
woman to a retired corner. 

‘Nobody but you could have done that,’ one 
of a rather shamefaced group of younger men 
said to him later. 

“Could or would ?” was the Southerner’s quiet 
interrogation. ‘Even at some expense to his own 
tastes, a gentleman can act chivalrously. 


————__< o> —___—__ 


A FLOWER’S PLEDGE. 


We are not left of God 
So long as a rose blooms at our window-pane. 
. J. R. Miller. 
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The Graveyard of Treaties. 


T is a striking feature of our legislation that a 
majority vote in Congress may begin a war, 
while a two-thirds vote is required to end it. 

A declaration of war by Congress is like an ordi- 
nary legislative enactment. To authorize it, the 
two houses must act concurrently, and it must 
receive the approval of the President. The formal 
conclusion of war, however, is reached only by a 
peace treaty, which, like other treaties, must be 
negotiated by the President and approved by a 
two-thirds vote in the Senate. This is much 
more difficult to accomplish than it is to get a 
majority vote in each house. At first glance it 
looks as if the founders of the republic intended 
to make it easier for the nation to declare war 
than to withdraw from one; to begin trouble 
than to end it. 

They evidently believed that in international 
relations the states would act as a unit—that 
party lines would disappear—and the two-thirds 
requirement would serve as a salutary conserva- 
tive measure. It has come to pass, however, 
that treaties submitted to the Senate are looked 
upon as the acts of administrations that are in 
power, and because of this have been supported, 
with few exceptions, by senators of the dominant 
party, and opposed by their political opponents. 

It rarely happens that any party has a two- 
thirds majority in the Senate. In consequence, 
it is usually so difficult to secure ratification that 
the Senate has not inaptly been termed the 
“graveyard of treaties.”” The number that have 
failed to find approval is large, and without 
reference to the merits or demerits of the pending 
treaty with Spain, it is very apparent that the 
two-thirds requirement is a hindrance to what 
may be called beneficent legislation. Partisan- 
ship is at fault, in allowing party considerations, 
for or against a treaty, to control individual acts. 
Factional influence, therefore, is ordinarily the 
real assassin of treaties. 





Feeble-Minded Persons. 


CCORDING to Commissioner Wright’s 
A latest report, fifteen states of the Union 
are supporting institutions for the care 
and instruction of feeble-minded persons of all 
ages. The outlay for grounds and buildings 
for their use is four million six hundred and 
forty thousand dollars. The annual expenditure 
for their support is one million three hundred 
and sixty-two thousand dollars. 

As caretakers and teachers, eight hundred 
and twenty-three persons are employed, and the 
number of pupils or inmates is eight thousand 
one hundred and seventy-seven, of whom about 
fifty-five per cent. are men; a hint that even in 
dullness the “master-sex’’ maintains its tradi- 
tional superiority. 

It is not quite safe to assume that all the 
feeble-minded persons in our cities and towns 
are gathered into public institutions. Years 
ago, when a similar establishment was proposed 
in Amsterdam, the objection was raised that it 
would be a difficult and delicate question to 
determine who was eligible to admission; but a 
waggish Dutchman suggested that “by roofing 
the whole city they would be sure to cover them 
all!” 

—_—— 40 


Went to His Death. 


‘©CX OME men,” writes Stephen Bonsal in the 
January McClure’s, “not counting those 
who are born fools, come into the world 

and pass through it without ever having had an 

experience of physical fear; but these men, even 
when you include the fools, are not a majority, 
or even a considerable minority, of mankind.” 

He is describing the gallant advance through 
the jungle and up the heights of San Juan under 
a withering fire of bullets. It was a novel anda 
trying experience; men were livid with fear, but 
determined to do their duty. 

A young officer, whom Bonsal knew, was so 
changed in the expression of his face that the 
correspondent hardly recognized him. “His 
company had been halted for a minute by the 
little hillock behind which I lay in almost perfect 
security, and where there was security for others, 


the second boat signalled the first to await her, | too. But he had to go on, leading the hundred 


and a large negro woman who had boarded the | 
wrong steamer was transferred to the second | 


steamer’s deck. 
As she was roughly pushed up from below and 


men who would obey him implicitly, who would 
follow him, either right up to the enemy’s lines, 
or in cowardly flight off the field, just as he said, 
justas heled. Seeing my anxiety at the suffering 


pulled from above, a fine old Southern gentleman, | I had surprised in his face, he said: 


the president of a great corporation, hurried | 


““*T’m sweating blood with fear; but I will go 


forward from the laughing crowd, and putting | ahead all right, and keep my men in line, too, 
his arms helpfully around the woman’s waist, | never fear.’ 


relieved the strain upon her arms. Then picking 


“He went on, and by force of character and 
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unwavering devotion to duty, carried his weal 
and protesting body into the zone of fire. ~ 

“That evening I listened to those who tol! 
how gallantly he had died at the head of hi- 
company in the charge up the heights, and | 
thought then, and have thought many time- 
since, that although many died there, and ther 
was much glory, no one showed such heroism o: 
was deserving of such praise as this man, wh. 
was born a coward, and who died at the head ci 
the charge with the bravest of the brave.’’ 

The brave officer forced his reluctant body t 
go where it was duty to go. “If you knew 
where I am going to carry you to-day,” said 
Marshal Turenne to his trembling knees, as hi 
mounted his horse to ride to the front, “you 
would quake more than you do.”’ 


oe —_—__—_—_ 


Washington’s Laughter. 


HE Continental Congress adjourned, in 

June, 1783, from Philadelphia to Princeton 

It had been surrounded by the raw recruits 

of the Pennsylvania line, “soldiers of a day,” who 
mutinously demanded their pay. 

Congress asked the state authorities to call out 
the militia to restore order, and upon their refusal, 
it hastened to Princeton, and requested Wash- 
ington to remove his quarters to the neighborhooi! 
of that town. 

William Dunlap, who years after became the 
Vice-President of the National Academy of Design, 
was then a boy of seventeen years, amusing him- 
self with painting crayon portraits. He visited 
Princeton at this time, and was the guest of Mr. 
Van Horne, whose house at Rocky Hill, being a 
short walk from Washington’s quarters, was 
frequently visited by the general. 

Young Dunlap was introduced to the com- 
mander-in-chief, who praised the boy’s crayon 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Van Horne, and con- 
sented to sit to him. A triumphant moment for a 
boy of seventeen, but also one of anxiety, feai 
and trembling. 

Washington was so much pleased with the 
youthful artist that he often invited him to break- 
fast and to dine at headquarters, where he met 
members of Congress and other distinguished men. 
His portrait of Washington led to the sitting ot 
Mrs. Washington, and both were highly praised. 

In his “History of the Arts of Design,” written 
fifty years after the Princeton episode, Mr. 
Dunlap says that Washington “was not an austere 
man either in appearance or manners, but was 
unaffectedly dignified and habitually polite.” 

The assertion that he never laughed arose from 
his habitual reserve—a habit formed by the fact 
that from youth he had been employed in public 
affairs and conversant with public men, and thus 
had been taught the necessity of taking beed to 
his words. 

“There,” said John Adams, as he gazed for the 
first time on Stuart’s portrait of Washington, “is 
aman who kept’his lips shut—which this old fool 
never could!” 

“IT remember,” writes Dunlap, “during my 
opportunity of observing his deportment two 
instances of unrestrained laughter. The first and 
most moderate was at a Lon mot, or anecdote, 
from Judge Peters, then a member of Congress, 
and dining with the general.” 

It is not strange that Washington laughed at 
Judge Peters’s humorous stories. Even dignifie«|, 
reserved Indians could not withstand his humor. 
When a young man he accompanied a delegation 
from Pennsylvania to the Six Nations. So delighted 
were the chiefs with his vivacity and wit that 
they adopted him into their tribes. 

The second instance of Washington laughing 
immoderately was caused by his friend Van 
Horne’s race after a pig. Van Horne was of 
uncommon size, very bulky and strong. One day 
he ordered a black boy to catch a young pig, that 
it might be roasted for dinner. 

The boy was chasing the pig, as Van Horne an 
Dunlap arrived from a walk. The pig, not wishing 
to be roasted, refused to be caught. 

“Stand aside, you awkward boy,” said Van 
Horne, throwing off his toat and hat, “I’ll show 
you how to catch a pig.” 

After many twistings and turnings, which 
amused the negroes, Van Horne caught the pig, 
and holding it up in triumph, while big drops oi 
perspiration ran down his face, exclaimed in « 
voice that was heard above the squealing of the 
captive: 

“There, boy, that’s the way to run down a pig!” 

As he spoke, he turned around and there was 
Washington, who, with his suite, had entered the 
yard. Van Horne, with a ludicrous expression o! 
surprise and confusion, tried to speak to the 
general, but was thwarted by the kicking, squeak- 
ing pig, while Washington’s sides shook with 
laughter. 


* 
aa 





An Early Traveller by Rail. 


RAVELLING is now so easy, and used to be 
so difficult, that it is hard for us to realize 
that the introduction of so useful an improve- 

ment as the “iron horse” was not immediately and 
universally welcomed; but it was not. In an old 
family letter are recorded the impressions of an 
early traveller by rail, after her first journey 
behind a locomotive. 

“The speed is very terrifying,” she wrote, ‘‘and 
the clattering and jolting inconceivably unpleas- 
ant. The atmosphere is less oily than I expecte« 
but on the other hand, there is much soot and 
grime upon everything, even shortly upon th: 
faces and hands of the travellers. Then the 
appalling screeches proceeding from the locomo- 
tive engine, which it gives out on coming to : 
stop and at other times, are most distressing and 
discordant. 

“It is a method of travel with but one advan- 
tage, a saving of time; and with more disadvai: 
tages than can be enumerated, beginning as the) 
do with Danger, and concluding with Dirt. 

“Between cities of large population, whence 
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the necessities of business force men to hasten to 
apd fro, and for the carrying of goods and mer- 
chandise, the Railroad is no doubt destined_to 
fill a useful position. But that it can ever be 
employed for ordinary travel, after public curiosity 
is satisfied, by individuals of leisure and good 
personal habits,—by gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
in short,—or even by cleanly and comfortable 
people not gently bred, unless in cases of neces- 
sity, | eannot believe.” 

It is easy to sympathize with this dainty lady’s 
dislike of grime and noise, but what would she 
have said could she have lived to ride in a parlor 
car, dine at a flying buffet, or sleep away a journey 
of three or four hundred miles, secluded in a 
comfortable berth? 


* 
<+or 





A FAMILY PICTURE. 


Maes, a portrait-painter of Amsterdam, once 
visited Jordaens of Antwerp, an assistant of 
Rubens, and successful as a historical and alle- 
gorical painter. On Maes expressing his admira- 
tion of the Antwerp artist’s paintings, Jordaens 
asked, “What subjects do you paint?” 

“| paint portraits,” answered Maes. 

“| pity you most sincerely, brother artist,” said 
Jordaens, “for being a martyr to that branch of 
painting; where, let your merit be ever so great, 
you must suffer the whims, the folly and the igno- 
rance of both men and women.” 

The Antwerp painter spoke from experience, 
for he occasionally painted portraits. Allan Cun- 
ningham, in his “Lives of British Painters,’’ tells 
a story of Copley, the father of Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst, which reveals what a portrait-painter 
endures from the vanity and eccentricity of his 
sitters. 

A certain man had himself, his wife and seven 
children painted by Copley in a family piece. 


“It wants but one thing,” said the man, on | 


seeing the finished picture, ‘‘and that is the por- 
trait of my first wife—this one is my second.” 

“But,” replied the artist, “she is dead; what 
can Ido? She must come in as an angel.” 

“Oh no—no angels for me; she must come in as 
a woman.” 

The portrait was added, but several months 
elapsed before the man again called at Copley’s 
studio, and when he did, a strange lady held on 
to his arm. 

“I must have another sketch from your hand, 
Copley,” said he. “‘An accident befell my second 
wife; this lady is my third, and she has come to 
have her likeness included in the family picture.” 

The painter introduced the likeness of wife 
number three, and the man expressed himself 
satisfied with the portraits of his three spouses. 
But the lady remonstrated; never was such a 
thing heard of; out her predecessors must go. 
The artist painted them out, then the man dis- 
puted the price. Copley sued him, and his son, 
the future Lord Lyndhurst, signalized his call to 
the bar by gaining his father’s cause. 


—_——__son—___—_——_ 


UNPREPARED. 


Washington Irving was not a ready after-dinner 
speaker. The author of “American Bookmen” 
says that he shunned public appearances; yet 
when Dickens came to New York, in 1842, Irving 
could not escape presiding at the great dinner in 
his honor. They had already become friends 
through correspondence, for Irving’s delight in 
“Little Nell” had to be expressed in a letter to 
the author, and Dickens, in his enthusiastic 
response; had said: 

“Diedrich Knickerbocker’ I have worn to death 
in my pocket; and yet I should show you his 
mutilated carcass with a joy beyond expression.” 

The night of the public dinner came, and Irving’s 
dread of the introductory speech kept him mur- 
muring throughout the repast, “I shall certainly 
break down.” 

At the proper time he rose to his feet, began 
bravely but could ‘only utter a few sentences, and 
ended by taking refuge in the announcement of 
the toast: 

“Charles Dickens, the guest of the nation.” 

The applause was generous and Irving took his 
seat. 

“There,” he said. “I told you I should break 
down, and I have done it!” 

Later, while on his way to Madrid, he found 
himself called upon, at the dinner of the Literary 
Fund in London, to respond to the toast, ‘““Wash- 
ington Irving and American Literature.” All he 
could say, in acknowledgment of an enthusiastic 
reception, was: 

“I beg to return you my very sincere thanks.” 

One Englishman at the table was heard to make 
the laconie comment, “Brief!” 

“Yes,” said another beside him, “but you can 
tell the gentleman in the very tone of his voice.” 


GEORGE ELIOT’S MANUSCRIPT. 


The memoir of Mr. John Blackwood, the great 
Scotch publisher, recently issued by his daughter, 
reveals many interesting things about authors, 
and none more entertaining than the fact that 
the best of them, certainly from the artistic point 
of view, are modest and listening sort of people, 
and not at all pretentious. 

George Eliot was conspicuous as a person who 
was kindly and sympathetic in a high degree. 
She was “ever ready to be amused and interested 
in all that concerned her friends.” She had also a 
keen sense of humor, and sometimes made her 
friends laugh, as well as laughed with them. 

She was solicitous about her manuscripts, and 
was afraid she should lose them. Blackwood had 
Secasion to send her the manuscript of “Daniel 
Deronda.” She would not have it entrusted to 
the mail, and Mr. Blackwood said he would send 
it by his footman the next day., 

“Oh, don’t!” the author said. “He might stop 
at a publie house and forget it!” 

Mr. Blackwood explained that this footman 
Was a perfectly sober man of high character, and 
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went on to praise the man’s virtues; but this did | 


not reassure her at all. 

“If he is the sort of chivalrous Bayard that you 
describe,” she said, “he is just the kind that 
would stop and help at a fire!” 


This was a contingency that Mr. Blackwood | 


could not bear to consider. He promised that | 
some member of his family would bring the | 
manuscript, and next day, in fact, Mrs. Black wood 
drove over with it. 





A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion, 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, a | 


very charming reproduction in twelve | 
colors of three original paintings. 





It is intended as a bright and attractive | 


ornament for the centre-table or the| 
mantel as well as a convenience for | 
reference for every day in the year. 


After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed | 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 


Please remember that every subscriber who | 
pays for his paper during this year is 
entitled to one. 





| 
Perry Mason & Company. 





THE QUEEN AND THE CATS. 


The death of the Empress of Austria, who above 
all royal personages was averse to conventionali- 
ties, has revived an amusing story about her still 
more unconventional sister. This was the former 
Queen of Naples, who, after her husband lost his 
throne, took up her residence in Rome. 


The palace she occupied was next to that 
inhabited by the mother of Cardinal Antonelli, 
the papal secretary of state. That aged countess 
was passionately fond of cats, and the cats were 
particularly active and vociferous after dark. 

The queen repeatedly sent to the old Countess 
Antonelli, entreating her to keep her cats under 
proper restraint, at any rate at night. This the 
countess refused to do. At length the queen 
became desperate, purchased several saloon 
rifles and air guns, and proceeded to shoot the 
disturbers of her rest. 

The old countess, frantic with rage, appealed 
first of all to her son, the secretary of state, and 
then to the late pope himself, insisting that some 
check should be put upon the epertng proclivities 
of the royal Diana, atid that she should be debarred 
from potting cats under the very shadow of the 
Vatican. ut the pope declined to interfere, 
intimating that the cats should not have made 
such horrible noises, and that they practically 
deserved their fate. 

For a long time Rome ye about this cat 
episode, popular sympathy being all with the 
former queen, though it is doubtful whether 
Cardinal Antonelli ever forgot or forgave the 
injury done to his mother’s pets. ‘At any rate, 
the queen and _ her husband found it preferable a 

ear later to abandon their residence in. Rome, on 

é ground that they were subjected to too many 
annoyances by the papal authorities. 


HIS DENOMINATION. 


At the close of service one Sunday morning the 
pastor of a city church went down the aisle, as was 
his custom, to greet the strangers in the congre- 
gation. ‘‘You are not a member of our church,” 
he said to one of them. 


“No, sir,” replied the stranger. 

— you belong to any denomination, may I 
as 

“Well,” responded the other, besitatingly, “I’m 
what you might call a submerged Presbyterian.” 

“How is that?” 

“I was brought up a Presbyterian, my wife is a 
Methodist, my eldest daughter is a Baptist, my 
son is the organist at a Universalist Church, m 
second daughter sings in an Episcopal choir, an 
my 5 ee goes a Congregational Sunday 
school. 

“But you contribute, doubtless, to some one 
church?” 

“Yes, [contribute to all of them. That is partly 
what submerges me.” 


TOQO CULTURED. 


A writer in the Critic speaks somewhat scoé- 
fingly of the requirements of “Boston culture” as 
applied to all walks of life. Of course her tone is 
satirical, and she gives humorous illustrations, | 
the best of which is this: | 


Learning, like religion, has’ in all ages_its 
martyrs, its Galileos, its Giordano Brunos. Vis- 
iting in Nebraska a few years ago, I was told the 
following story: A brakeman from Boston was 
couplers on the line of railroad running from 
Nebraska City te Beatrice. When it became his 
duty to cali out the name of this last station, he 
pronounced it in the most approved Tuscan, 
“Bay-ab-tree-chay!” 





The possengsrs, simple souls, were at a loss 
what to do. They rose from their seats and 
hesitated. Some sat down again, and so were | 
carried past their destination. This sort of | 
continued, the brakeman was complained of, an 
he lost his place. 


CANNY McALLISTER. | 


It is evident that the enthusiastic professor of 
the story below was not of a mathematical turn 
of mind. Says the London Chronicle: 


A professor in a Scottish university had been 
advocating the advantages of athletic exercise. 
“Roman athletes,” he said, “used to swim three 
times across the Tiber before breakfast.” 

A Scotch student smiled, at which the professor 
exclaimed, rather testily, “Mr. McAllister, why 
do you smile? We shall be glad to share your 
amusement.” 

“T was just thinking, sir,” replied the student, 
most paper “that the Roman youths mus 
have had some d fhoulty in getting home.” 

“How so?” demanded the professor. 

“They must have left their clothes at the wrong 
end of their swim,” was the Scot’s reply. , 
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Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 
[ Adv. | 


Dentifrice ” for the teeth. It has no equal. 








Dr. HAYES OF BUFFALO, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 








BUY DIRECT and pay but 
one profit. Our assortment 


complete in 
Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Vines, 
Bulbs, Seeds. 





is one of the best and most | 





Rarest new, choicest old. Send for our catalogue 


to-day ; it tells it all; an elegant book, magazine 
size, promseely illustrated, free. 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., by mail 


post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- | 


teed. Larger by express or freight. 45th year. 
44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 224, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 





Ss 
Fair Daughters & 


love flowers, and look tous each year to sup- 
ply their garden wants. Our 1899 Catalogue 
0 


f 
. F 

Everything “tie Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x II inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn 
from nature, we show, asin alooking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 
PETER HENDERSON & C0. 


DT ST., 

















In Pharaoh’s Time 


an Elgin watch would have been a 


pone marvel than the pyramids. 
t is a great marvel to-day in its 
complete mechanism and absolute 
time keeping. 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


have been the world’s standard for a 
third of a century, during which 
eriod nearly eight million perfected 
ime-pieces have done duty dutifully. 


All Jewelers Sell Them. 
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on CLAD No19 


This “IRON CLAD’ 


will do for our boys what 


did for our 


This tron Clad county 

Like the OREGON, our No. 19 Boy’s 
TRIPLE KNEE Hose are MADE TO 
WEAR and of the best material. Will stand 
extraordinary strain when required, and are 
a RELIABLE PROTECTION 


If you want a dressier, lighter stocking, our 
No. 16 will please you. We manufacture “Iron 
Clads”’ of equal quality and great variety for men, 
women and children. 

Ask for “Iron Clads” at your dealer's. If he can't 


supply you, send 24 centa for Sample Pair. 
State style and size desired. 


Cooper, Wells & Company, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 











22d YEAR OF SUCCESS. 
WE OFFER A LINE OF BICYCLES 





For 189 


MEETING EVERY REQUIREMENT. 





Columbia, Model 45, 


High-class construction. 


Columbia, Model 46, 


Vedettes, - - 


Bevel-Gear Ghainless, - $75 


Of unvarying performance regardiess of road or weather. 


Columbias, Models 57 and 58, - *50 


Embodying every improvement possible to the chain wheel. 
In every way desirabie mounts. 


A handsome and popular wheel for ladies. 


Columbia Tandems, - 


Standard double diamond and combination patterns. 


Hartfords, - - - 


Entirely new models. Good qualities everywhere. 


The leaders among low-priced bicycles. 


- $25 and $26 ¥ 


Models 59 and 60, 


- $40 


- $45 






- 875 ¥ 
" $35 


* 
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The best for the money. 
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When he came to himself 
e said, “I will arise!" 
About are the parched 
plains, above the leaden 


skies. 

While his heart, like a 
caged bird, beats its bars 
with homesick cries. 





brances. 


He dreamed that she led 
him forth, back, back over 

He he id ‘ari of the 
e hear e Pp 
stream, in the cool of his 
native dell; 

And saw the sunrise break 

on Mase hills he loved so 

well. 








He stirs in his sleep—he 
wakes—and with him wakes pespals 
And Hunger, and Thirst, and Death, and the snarling 
swine are there! 
And the swine-herd’s reek- 
ing garb—O God! Must he 
longer wear ? 


Why, the hired servants at 
home, on his father’s 
bounty dine! 

They have bread enough 
and to spare—the fruit of 
the field and vine— 

Je no man giveth him 
leave to share the husks 
with the swine! 


Then I know not how, but 
I know in that hour of 


A. hope leaps up in his 
heart, like a eects in the 
wilderness: 

The boy has come to him- 
self! “1 will arise!” he 
says. 








The message is thine, O 
boy! Afar from thy home 
and kin, 

The blossom dead on the 

ugh, and bitter the 
wage of sin! 

Return! There’s a path 
across—and Father will 
let thee in! 


EmMA HERRICK WEED. 











—_———20->—_—_—_—_ 


Spiritual Drill. 


ATISTICS of the present genera- 
tion of young men and women 
indicate an increase of bodily size 
and muscular development, as a 
consequence of increased attention 
to physical training. The country 
has also been taught the lesson 
that it is unwise to undertake a 
military campaign without a trained 
army. Popular, education is also 
making success in professional life 
more and more impossible without 
severe mental drill. 

There is also such a thing as 
spiritual drill. It is sych constant 
moral and religious exercise as 

braces one’s conscience, and helps to keep the 

heart strong and clean. 

During the War of the Revolution a private in 
a Highland troop of the British army was 
detected stealing out of camp in the night into a 
neighboring piece of woods. He was watched, 
and for several nights was seen to repeat the 
act—always returning in about half an hour. 

He was arrested, and accused of secret corre- 
spondence with the enemy. The penalty was 
death. The soldier begged pardon for any 
offence he might have committed against disci- 
pline, but protested his innocence of intentional 
wrong, and declared that he went into the woods 
that he might be alone to pray. 

“Down on your knees and pray now,” said 
the stern Scotch captain. “You never needed it 
more in all your life.” ; 

The man knelt and poured out his soul as one 
prays who looks eternity in the face. His peti- 
tion started the tears in the eyes of his rough 
comrades. 

“Let him go!’’ muttered the old captain. “A 
man couldn't pray like that unless he’d been 
regular to gospel drill.” 

Life has a thousand emergencies, and in some 
of them one must face death, or worse than 
death. Then it may not be enough to have kept 
the laws of man. Strength of soul that knows 
no moral fear comes from constant training 
under the laws of God, and constantly practising 
His precepts as declared and embodied in the 
life of His Son. 


—_———s0e—— 


His Boat For a Life. 


In 1863 pirates from Peru captured and carried 
off a number of natives from the Marquesas 
Islands in the South Pacific. One of the natives 
was a son of a powerful chief, and the father 
made a vow that he would kill and eat the first 
white man who fell into his hands. What really 
happened is told by the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Aman named Whalan, the first mate of a New 
Bedford whaling-ship, was before many months 
captured wy the Marquesans. He it was who must 
furnish a feast for the cannibal chief; but all the 
people he ruled over were not cannibals. . 

Among them was a native missionary from 
Hawaii, named Kakela. Kakela had just received 
a present of a boat from religious people in Boston, 
a Valuable, six-oared boat for his missionary work. 
He set about trying to save Mr. Whalan’s life, but 
the chief would give him up only on one condition 
—that he should have the new boat in exchange 
for the captive. Kakela bought him at that price, 
and helped him to leave the islands. 

The story came to President Lincoln’s know- 
ledge, and in the midst of the terrible cares that 
the life and death struggle of the nation threw on 





| countrymen who had received the love of 
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him, he characteristically found time to send a 
message and a present e poor South Sea 
missionary. Kakela wrote a letter of thanks in 
return, which closed with these sentences: 

“As to this friendly deed of mine, its seed was 
brought from your great land by certain of — 


It was planted in Hawaii, and I brought it here 
that these dark regions might receive the root of 
all that is good and true, which is love. How 
shall I repay rd great kindness tome? Thus 
David asked of Jonathan, and thus I ask of you, 
the President of the United States. This is my 
only payment, that which I received from the 

rd, ‘love.’ ay the love of Jesus Christ abound 
toward you till the end of this terrible war.” 

Before the letter reached the White House, 
President Lincoln was dead. 


a 





Girls Who Could Ride. 


Frederick Remington tells, in “Crooked Trails,” 
how he went down to the Soledad ranch, in the 
state of Coahuila, Mexico, to visit the manager of 
the Mexican International Railroad. There was 
to be a round-up, with real cowboys, ponies and 
cattle, all of them wild, full of thorns, and just 
out of the bush. More than that, the young ladies 
of the family were to ride. 


The manager’s wife appeared, with her little 
brood of three, and then two visiting friends. 
These “Soledad girls,” as I call them, were well 
bronzed by Mexican sun, and were sturdy little 
bodies. ey were dressed in short skirts, ce 
gings and tam-o'-shanters, and about their wais 
were cartridge-belts, with delicate knives and 
revolvers attached. They swung their saddles 
on to the ponies, and we followed a cowboy off 
down the road, the manager and Madam Mamma 
following in a buekboard. 

From over the hills came the half-wild cattle, 
(SHOE che" uty ay Sener agus ‘ih 
‘ollowe: @ cowboys, gay dese gures 
brown, pinched faces, long hair and wild cries. 
The exhilaration of the morning, the tramp of a 
thousand hoofs, got into the curls of the three 
little Misses Goldenhair, and they scurried awa) 
into the thick of the conflict. 

The vaqueros dashed hither and thither, to keep 
their herds moving in the appointed direction, and 
the infants screamed in their childish treble, anc 
spurred madly, too. A bull stood at bay, but a 
child dashed at him, and he turned and fled. 

As we stood, a massive bull emerged from the 
body of the herd, head thrown high, fail stiff with 
anger, eye roles and breath — quick. He 
trotted uickly forward, and lowering his head, 
charged through the punchers. 

Instantly, a small Soledad girl was after bim, 
the vaqueros drawing back to Gelight in her 
daring. Her hat flew off and her long curls 
flapped in the rushing air, as her pony fairly sailed 
over the difficult ground. The bull tore furiously, 
but behind him swept the pony and the child. 

As we watchec ie chase had gone a mile 
away, but little Miss Yellowcurls drew gradually 
to the far side of the bull, quartered him, an 
whirling on, headed her quarry back to the herd. 

The ro h-and-ready merican range boss sat 
sidewise in his saddle, and thought. He never 
talked unnecessarily, but appreciation was writ- 
ten all over his pose. The manager and madam 
felt as though they were responsible for the 
wonder of it. The Mexican cowboys snapped 
their fingers and ae at one another, shouting 
quick ,Spanish, while the American part of the 
beholders decided that it was a “dream.” 

Then the bull and the gir? came home, the bull 
to his fellows, the girl to us. She had no idea of 




















our admiration, because we did not tell it. That | that the 


would have been wrong, as you can imagine. 
gan PRAT ae it Bata. 
First Officials. 


Robert Crawford says, in his “South American 
Sketches,” that one morning while he was camp- 
ing he was called up, shortly after daylight, to 
speak on “urgent business” with a gentleman 
who announced himself as the “first official’ from 
the neighboring town. 


My visitor informed me that he was an ardent 
admirer of England and her people. Then he 
wandered into a discursive chat about railways 
and their civilizing influence, while I was all the 
time longing to get to business, Sepsere pes ogee. 
Seeing that he was the chief official of the town 
we were about to enter, I suppressed all signs of 
weariness and waited patiently for the momentous 
announcement of his special business; but he 
hesitated to make it. At last he got up to leave, 
and looking at me with a pitying glance, said: 

“TI observe that the sefior does not use a razor; 
but some of his party may do so. I am a barber, 
and I shall be happy to shave them.” 

1 need not dese my feelings upon learnin 
the nature of the urgent business for which I ha 
been called up from my sleep at four o’elock in 
the morning. after two or three hours’ rest. 

Before turning in again, I thought I should like 
a cup of coffee, and while I was drinking it, up 
rode another man. and took my breath away by 
saying that he was the first_official of the town 
hard by. As soonas possible I eeopped my voluble 
visitor’s flow of language by telling him that he 
must be laboring under some mistake. There 
could not be two first officials, and I had just 
been Se the real one, whom he must 
have met upon the road. 

“Oh, that man!” cried he, bursting into a fit of 
laughter, “he is only the barber.” Then he went 
on to inform me that he had a well-fenced 
paddock, in which he would be willing to keep 
our horses at_a moderate charge. 

Later in the morning another horseman ap- 
peared, but I judged him to be a “first official.” 
and retired to rest, declining to see him. My 
prophecy proved to be correct. The new arrival 
was as supreme in authority as the others, and 
had some equally practical offer to make. 
was vastly amused by the account of those who 
had preceded bim, and explained that our second 
visitor was a messenger of his. 

Subsequently I became acquainted with the 
genuine possessor of the disputed post, and a 
very different type of man he was. 
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The ‘“ Date’’-Line. 


When it is four o’clock on Saturday afternoon 
at San Francisco, it is already eight o’clock on 
Sunday morning at Manila. As the earth turns 
on its axis from west to east, the sun seems to 
pass over the earth from east to west. Noon or 


COMPANION. -° 


be supposed to begin somewhere, men have eed 
that it shall be on a line one-half way round the 
globe from seusen, tent is, 180 degrees east or 


But convenience requires that the line shall not 
be straight. The meridian of 180 degrees passes 
through the eastern peninsula of Siberia. ussia 
treats the whole of her possessions as being 
comprised within the same day. Before the 
United States bought Alaska the Asian day was 
extended even to the American continent. It 
was a day later at Sitka than at places due north 
from that place. : 

When Alaska became an American possession, 
the day was changed, and the date-line was 
shifted to the west of the Aleutian archipelago. 
These are not the only variations from the 180th 
meridian, but we will not explain them all. 
us now trace the date-line from north to south. 

Starting at the North Pole, it follows the 
meridian adopted until it approaches the Siberian 
eoast. There it bends to the east and passes 
through Bering Strait, thence in a southwesterly 
direction so as to take in all the Aleutian Islands. 
Next it curves back to the 180th meridian, and 
follows it to the equator. 

Again it bends eastward through the midst of 
humerous groups of islands, leaving the Samoan 

oup on the east and the Tongas on the west. 

t sweeps almost to the 165th meridian, then 
curves back gradually to the 180th meridian, and 
follows it to the South Pole. 

When a vessel crosses the Pacific from east to 
west, it drops one ang from the calendar upon 
passing the date-line. In going from west to east it 
repeats one day. Thus there might be either two 
Christmases in a year or none at all in the calen- 
dar of a ship, according to the direction she was 
sailing on the 24th of December. 


—_————_e——— 


Wild Roses on a Battle-Field. 


O’er all the field the roses grow 
In perfect summer loveliness . 
And five their balmy sweets to bless 

All winds that blow. 

Of the dark tides that ebb and flow 
In angry battle’s wild excess 
Little their shining leaves confess, 

Little they know. 
Benignly, joyfully, they grow— 
Nem tot of love'and lenderness $ 
In this glad beauty none could guess 
The graves below. 

Kind Heaven withstood the angry press 
of mecral combat, bale, and _woe,— 
The field is won—the roses show 

od’s gentleness. 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


OOO 


Born to Grumble. 


In every community there are chronic growlers, 
always finding fault with the existing condition of 
things, and no better satisfied with attempts that 
are made in the line of improvement. 


A Western yaeee had been sorely scourged by 
fire, its principal usiness portion having been 
burned twice. There was no fire department 
the citizens apparently being of the opinion that 
it would be too expensive. : 

‘og yg was a man of the name of Grinders 
who, while invariabl —— at the lack of 
enterprise displayed the business men of the 
place, pees any and every attempt to organize 
a fire department. “We are taxed too heavily 
already.” he said. f ‘ 

But after the second disastrous fire there was 
such a clamor for better protection in the future 
town trustees purchased a chemical 
engine, with hooks, ladders and the usual para- 
phernalia, provided a room, and a volunteer com- 
pany was organized. s 

“It's a waste of money,” said’Grinders. “It 
will be twenty years before there’s another big 
fire. Mark my words. Lightning oesn’t strike 
three times in the same place. You'll see.” 

Several years passed without any real occasion 
for the services of the new fire department. The 
company, it is true, turned out in response to 
several false alarms, and always made a credi- 
table Ca a when on parade, but Grinders was 
irreconcilable. 

“Look. at it!” he exclaimed. “Five hundred 
dollars thrown away—absolutely thrown away! I 
told you we shouldn’t have any more fires, but you 
wouldn’t listen to me.” 

One day, however, a fierce blaze broke out in 
one of the stores in the rebuilt business district. 
The fire company was ge ag Mag! hand, and by 
strenuous exertions put out the flames before 
much damage was done. The work of the “fire 
boys” was creditable in the highest degree, and 
it was the general opinion that they had saved 
the town from a third calamity. 

“What do you think of our fire department now, 
Grinders?” asked one of the exultant merchants 
—the one, in fact, in whose store the fire had 


started. 

“H’mph!” growled Grinders. ‘How much did 
you lose?” 

“Only about thirty-five dollars,” replied the 
merchant. “Mostl empty boxes. The boys put 
the fire out before it got into my g “a 

“H’mph!”’ oe Grinders again. ‘Five hun- 
dred dollars to pus out a thirty-five-dollar fire!” 

And after that he grumbled worse than ever. 





A Life-Saving Shot. 


A twenty-four-pound round shot, with a short 
chain attached, now lying on the table of General 
Superintendent Kimball of the life-saving service, 
recalls a noted occurrence long since forgotten 
by many people. The Washington Star says that 
this ball is the first shot ever fired in the United 
States for the purpose of saving life. After 
performing its noble service it lay for more than 
twenty years at the bottom of the sea. 


On December 26, 1849, the British ship Ayrshire 
sailed from Ireland, bound for New York, with 
two hundred and: two persons on board, mostly 
immigrants, seeking homes and _ fortunes in the 
States. In those days transatlantic steamers 
were not numerous, the first regular line, the 
Cunarders, having been established only nine 
— before, and thousands of immigrants were 
ransported in sailing packets. 

Six weeks later the Ayrshire was off the port of 
destination in a northeast tempest, which rolled 
and pitched her about with great fury. 

About midnight of January 12, 1850, she struck 
bottom with terrific force, heeled over toward the 
beach, and the sea began to sweep over her sides. 
Many of the passengers were women and children 
who were either crowded into one of the smal 
deck-houses, or lashed to the bulwarks and rig- 





midnight passes around the globe at the rate of Tsing, to prevent their being swept away. The 


fifteen degrees of longitude an hour—accomplish- 
ing the three hundred and sixty degrees in a day. 


Midnight, at the end of any day, say a petorday, 
crosses the American continent from Philadelphia 
Pad Coppeee longitude west from Greenwich) to 

an ancisco (120 degrees west longitude) in 
three hours, and passes out into the Pacific Ocean. 
Before it reaches the coast of Asia the date is 
changed. Sunday has begun. 

It is easy to see that at rx eed east of that 
where it is just midnight of Saturday it is now 
Sunday. Since it is necessary that each day shall 





y. 
ni was dark and bitter cold, and despair 
reigned on board. 
owever, about two hours after she struck, the 
half-frantic company beheld a flash of light in- 
shore. Then they heard a sound as of a muffled 
cannon, and a moment later a heavy iron ball 
came crashing on board. That was the ball above 
referred to. ttached to it was a life-line. 

A larger line was soon drawn to the ship by the 
sailors, and then came the life-car—at that time a 
new and untried device. It was a small iron 
boat, covered over, so that it was very nearly 
alike on both sides, and having in the top an 
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opening through which persons to the number «: 
six could crawl and shut themselves in. 

To some of the more timid the remedy seeme ' 
almost as bad as the disease, but all save o1 
were taken to land without the smallest misha; 
The person lost was a Mr. Bell, whose sister ai 
her daughters had been placed in the car, wh: 
he insisted on accompanying them. As there w» - 
no room inside the car, he undertook to cling 1, 
the outside of it, and as a matter of course, wa 
washed off and drowned. 

Soon after the storm was over the hulk of th: 
wreck began to settle in the sand, and was final|, 
covered. There it lay for twenty-three year: 
till a heavy gale set up a strong current alon: 
shore that dug away the sand, and once mor. 
exposed the skeleton of the wreck. A party «‘ 


t | wreckers were soon on board, and in searchin 


the cabin, they came across the old mortar ball. 

There was no doubt of its identity, and it wa 
returned to the companionship of the little morta, 
which had sent it whizzing seaward on its erran: 
of humanity more than twenty years befor 
Since the recovery of the ball, it and the mort: 
have been on exhibition at all the great interstai: 
and international exhibitions. 


~ 
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Opening Her Letters. 


While Mr. and Mrs. Grant were passing their 
honeymoon in the country, the first packet o/ 
letters from home arrived, says the Philadelphia 
Press. Naturally and properly she objected, whe» 
her husband proposed to open a letter addresse:| 
to her. The reader may or may not appreciat: 
the arts by which he finally got the better of her 


“But, Philippa,’ Mr. Grant remonstrated, 
“surely you are not going to have any secreis 
from me now that we are married?” 

“] shall not have any secrets from you, but 
Phyllis might,” his wife said. “That letter is 
hers, not mine. I shall Fate | let you read it 
after I have done so, but not till I am sure that 
Phyllis has told me nothing but what she would be 
willing for you to know.” 

“Still, doesn’t it ry a lack of confidence whe i: 
a wife won’t show her letters to her husband?” 

“Not at all. The lack of confidence is shown by 
—— when he demands to see his wife's 
etters.”’ 

This was unanswerable, and Mr. Grant sank 
back in his chair delighted at his wife’s uncon- 
sciousness of paving said a good thing. 

Presently she added: 

“TI told you so! Here is something Phyllis 
wouldn’t want you to know.” 

" n why are you going to tell me?” 

“I’m not going to tell you what itis. You are 
only to know there is something you can’t know 


resent. 

“Phyllis is engaged,’”’ Mr. Grant remarked. 

— what if she is? You are not to know to 
whom.” 

“To Radcliff,” bazarded her husband. 

“T didn’t say so.” 

“But you don’t say she isn’t.” 

“How could I say she isn’t when she —” 

“Is? I really think, ~- hy ad you might as well 
have let me read that letter.” 


RR a cn tieemn 


History in Two Buttons. 


It would be hard to compress more of the 
world’s history—the story of the collapse of one 
great colonial empire, the rise of another, the 
shifting of the centre of the world’s control, and 
an interval of momentous warlike events—into 
two humble symbols than was compressed into 
the two buttons described in the following story 
taken from the New York Commercial Advertise) 


A war correspondent, returning from the front, 
brought as a souvenir to one of his friends a 
button found in the captain’s cabin of the wrecked 

aya. It was a black and ruined thing, the 
royal arms of Spain hardly distinguishable through 
the crust of corrosion which flame and flood had 
spread upon its once shining surface. Impressive 
as a relic of Pompeii, it spoke of ruin as fearful. 
The recipient bore it about with him wherever he 
went, proud to display it, this eloquent wie oA of 
our splendid victory,—and Spain’s crushing defeat, 
—the battle of July third. : 

Calling one evening on a Spani® girl of his 
acquaintance, he produced it. The sefiorita 
looked at it for a moment, then rose and left the 
room. Returning shortly, she, too, displayed a 
souvenir, a bright and shining button, with the 
royal arms of Spain. > 

“Captain Eulate gave it to me,” she said, ‘‘when 
the Vizcaya was here for the Grant monument 
celebration.” 


2 
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The American Soldier in Manila. 


Some of the American volunteers in Manila 
have been possibly lacking in discipline, but they 
have not been without a rude Anglo-Saxon idea 
of justice in their relations with the people. A 
California paper has heard this story of an occu'- 
rence at Manila from some returning soldiers: 


The city was crowded with American and 
Spanish soldiers, and they. seemed to be on tlie 
best of terms. A native Filipino met a Spanish 
soldier on the bridge over the Pasig, and without 
provocation, spat in his face. The Spaniard wis 
about to punish the native, when the Filipino ran 
to an American sentinel who was on guard on thie 
bridge, and demanded protection. 

It was some time before the native could make 
himself understood, and then the American maie 
a strict investigation into what had happened. 
When he had satisfied himself as to what the 
native had done, he handed his gun to the Spanish 
soldier, caught the native by the neck and the 
trousers, lifted him up, and threw him over tlie 
parapet into the river. . ; 

Then he took his gun from the Spaniard ani 
calmly resumed pacing his beat as if nothing bh: 
happened, while the Filipino swam ashore aid 
went his way. 





a> 
or 


‘‘The Poetry of Motion.’’ 


Mr. Kipling has told about locomotives that 
expressed themselves in rhyme, but never of :!! 
engineer who unconsciously made verses. Y«t 
such an one, according to a New York exchanc’, 
was William Blue, employé of a trunk line. 


One of Blue’s duties was to haul the throu:l 
freight over the western division, and his }'t 
engine was No.2. One night he had an accide't. 
One of the flues in the boiler blew out, and he ws 
stalled, blocking the main line. 

He reported the matter to the division supe! '!!- 
tendent, unwittingly, as follows: 

“Engine two blew out a flue. What’llI do? | 

“BILL BLUE. 

Then he sat down to await instructions. T):/s 
is what came over the wires from the supe?'!!- 
tendent’s office about twenty minutes later: 

“Bill Blue: You plug that flue in engine tw: 
and pull her through in time to get out of the vw" 
of twenty-two.” : 

This order is stuck up in the cab of engine two. 


=S 
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had lost its hinges. Aunt Kathy, who happened 

to be near, sprang forward in time to break her 
| fall. When she was picked up uninjured, her 
| aunt reminded her that she should thank God 
| for sparing her life, and the little girl immediately 
| knelt down where she was, and said: 


The Birthday Lesson. 


To-day’s a holiday, you know, 
And so we children, just for fun, 

Said we would dress like old-time folks, 
And I'd be Martha Washington. 


We searched through all the garret’s chests | 
And found, among forgotten hoards, } 
The stiffest silks, and old brocades, 
And ruffled caps, and tarnished swords. 


Kathy catch the cellar door,’”’ evidently 
| considering her aunt a special provi- 
And when ai last we all were dressed, comm. P , — 
We went to my great-grandma’s room. | . Both children dearly loved Nellie 
She smiled and colored with delight, Gray, a white horse on which they rode 
Until her cheeks were all in bloom. | together. Sometimes it happened they 
| got pitched over her head, and then 
'the horse would lift her feet carefully 
| for them to crawl safely out, and neigh 
| with delight. 
One night the big barn took 
“Yet take care, children, that you wear, | fire, and grandma, who was 


Not only clothes of ancient days, 
But manners of those gracious dames, visiting them at Rose Hill, was / 


Who won all by their gentle ways. red scared that she put 
| Steenie’s clothes on him 


| wrong side out. After- 
| ward she found the two 
| children on the 
| garret steps in the 
| dark, their hands 
‘clasped in each 
other’s, praying to 
God, away from 


But somehow, her blue eyes grew grave, 
As each girl told her chosen name, 
And finally she gently said, 
“It is a very pretty game. 


“The brow beneath your powdered hair 
Is very fair, my great-grandehild ; 

So keep your thoughts; and let your eyes 
Reflect a heart both true and mild. 


“This hand which holds a painted fan 
Must work, that tired hands may rest; 

Since Martha Washington, we know, 
Could spin and weave at want’s request. 


“The feet where buckled slippers shine 
May some day tread a thorny road. 

Hold fast the pictures of brave lives, 
And never falter with the load.” 


Then dear great-grandma blessed us all, 
And down the hall our steps we turned. 
It is a holiday, it’s true, 
But every girl her lesson learned. 


MARY LIVINGSTON BURDICK. 
—_———_<or———_ 


The Beginning. 


Whence came the river, so strong and 
clear, 
That waters the meadows far and near? 
From a clear little spring, 
Like a lustrous pearl, 
Where the mosses cling, 
And the fern-leaves curl, 
On the hilltop’s height 
Bubbling up so bright, 
Fed by mountain rain, 
Without taint, without stain. 


Whence came our Washington, good 
and grand, 
Whose name is honored in every land ? 
From a stamless youth; 
From the upright ways, 
From the strength and truth, 
Of his early days; 
From a boyhood true, 
Pure as mountain dew, 
As unsullied a thing 
As the clear hilltop spring. 


PERSIS GARDINER. 
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Two Little Virginians. 
A True Story. 


Viola and Steenie, two little Vir- 
ginians, descendants of Martha Wash- 
ington’s family line and the youngest 
representatives of that distinguished 
name, lived with their parents and Aunt Kathy 
at Rose Hill, a lovely old home on a slope, not 
far from the banks of the historic Potomae River. 
There was a shady grove in front of the house 
full of pretty play-places and mossy rock brakes. 

Viola, the elder, was tall and strong, with 
long, thick golden hair, and in her sweet blue 
eyes a frank, open expression which always told 
what she was thinking about. She was “big. 
sister” to “little brother,’ who was fragile and the confusion, thinking He could hear them | 
slight, with gray eyes and brown hair. Every- | better off by themselves. 
body loved Steenie, he had such nice ways, and| Afterward, when Viola was older, the barn | 
although he was little, his notions of honor and | burnt down again, and seeing the glare of the | 
right were big. He loved everybody and every | flames from the house, she was the first one to 
living thing on the place, from the horses and | try and get the animals out. Her own riding | 
dogs to the chickens, ducks, and the tame rabbit | horse was among them, and in her efforts to 
and swallow which were their special pets. save it, she went back twice into the building, 

But most of all he loved his sister, and would | and got severely burnt. She said afterwards: 
always do what she thought best, so they were “1 felt so selfish, safe outside, with all those 
companions in everything and always happy | poor things suffering in there!” 
together. Both were fond of outdoor sports| With so many live pets, there was a death 
and delighted to go barefoot. ‘This once led to | | occasionally; and a regular burial-ground was 
what might have been a serious accident, for one provided for those they had loved. Aunt Kathy 
day while climbing up into a cherry-tree, Viola | heard loud wails one afternoon, and looking from 
lost her hold and fell through, her bare foot | her window, saw approaching a sad procession— 
catching by the heel in the notch of the tree,-and | Steenie carrying an old trunk tray, on which 
her head suspended over a spiked fence. Steenie|-was the body of a favorite cat, while Viola, 

ran in terror toward the house to bring Aunt | armed with a shovel to dig the grave, walked 
Kathy to the rescue, crying: | beside him weeping. 

“Come quick! quick! or Viola will be killed!” | They paused beside the paling fence for the 

Fortunately—for Aunt Kathy couldn’t climb— | family to say farewell to “dear kitty,” and then 
@ boy was on the grounds near by, and running | proceeded to their cemetery. 
up, helped to disentangle the victim. Indoors these little Virginians had a lovely 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


Another of her hairbreadth escapes was to | old cabinet with brass knobs to the drawers, and 
come bounding down on an old cellar door which | here were arranged on soft cotton a wonderful 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| forever. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


collection of bird’s eggs, bright wings and butter- 
flies. Some of the eggs were from the South— 
sea-gulls, alligator and heron, which Viola 
insisted on pronouncing “he-ron.’”’ Another 
drawer held Indian relies—arrows and curios 
taken from a strangely formed mound of stones 
which had been discovered near the river-bank, 
where it was supposed Indians had been buried. 

One day the children’s grandma heard a 
gnawing sound from the cabinet, and on investi- 
gating, found that mice had injured several of 
their most precious treasures. Viola and Steenie 
were in despair, and Viola cried: 

“( grandma, I would rather they had gnawed 
my leg!” 

Grandma succeeded in restoring most of the 


“T thank thee, dear Jesus, for letting Aunt | injured property, much to their delight, and 

























arranged the 
things again so 
the damage hardly 
showed. 
They also owned 
a large glass aqua- 


pebbles and grasses, with 
minnows, 

water insects. They had 

read “‘Water Babies” with 

great interest, and knew 

as much as the author of these 
denizens of the earth, air and sky. 
As they grew older, all over the place 
they found and named beautiful spots 
where they played, worked and dreamed 
away the bright summer days. Down 


in the grove a long rock ledge they called “‘Sofa | 


| Rock”? made a grand seat where they could lie 


| and imagine all sorts of wonderful things. Then | 


| there was “Fairy Knoll,” full of wild flowers; 
and “Sycamore Hall,’’ under whose waving 
branches they would tell and listen to marvellous 
tales. But “Boulder Glen’ was the best of all, 
for there the beautiful spring called “ ’76’’ ran 
clear and cool, and they never tired of listening 
to the story of how in Revolutionary times 
“Morgan’s men’? met there, and the soldiers 
agreed to meet on the spot again when they 
returned. Years after only three of the company 
came to the meeting-place. 

It was in this beautiful and historic spot they 
had their picnics, gathering watercresses from 
the shady banks and eating delicious lunches out 
of Aunt Kathy’s big basket. Here they read 
“Treasure Island’ and Hawthorne’s Tales, or | 
when tired would stretch out on the grass, and | 
looking up in the blue sky, would wonder what | 
“heaven was like.’”’ Steenie knows now, for he | 


| has left Viola and gone there, and some day she | 


will know, too, when “big sister’ and “‘ittle | 
brother’’ meet again in the beautiful land of the 
KATE DANDRIDGE. 


rium, filled with pretty | 


tadpoles and | 


81 


| Nats to (rack. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
His uncle 12345678 a large meee = him; 
| but he, when his condition was 1234, 5678a 
great deal. 

It is as black as 123; 456 some chalk and 
mark out a 123456. 

Yes, 123456 went all the way on the steamer 
without a 12345; 6 careless steward forgot to 
put her name down. 

I think that 12345678910 stole my wateh and 
my 12345 678910, too. 

must say that 12 345 67 looks greedy to 
want to 1234567 all her uncle’s money. 

I am not 123456789 to spend my life 12 
3456789 an elevator. 

You 123456 me; take that hat 123; 
nonsense at once. 

hile we 123, 4 567 enough to 1234567 


56 this 


The 123456 789 at the hotel and 
slept at the 123456789. 

1 234 me a letter and 1234 your 
heart. 


2. 
COMPARATIVES, 
Do stop that child’s —— by giving him 
some . 
You need not pound the —— witha 
The made him so sick that he 
leaned against the 
She leit the —— as soon as we men- 
tioned the —. 
‘—_—.”? said Mr. ~amsiny 
you'd do it, Sammy.” 
Did you ever hear the —— of the little 
9 











“T didn’t think 


I like the —, but I don’t like his —. 


I could not —— the house, for it had 
no—. 

Send a —— around to bring a —. 

I bought the —— for a ——. 


I will do this , if it takes me all 





He — the fruit, and said it was 





3. 

HUMAN HABITATIONS. 
“Three letters,” said a politician, 
“Give me; and tho’ I’m no magician, 
A home I’ll show you for your pastor; 
Can any present build one faster?” 
“Ho!” shouted a bystander, ‘you 
Require three letters; I with two 
Can show you, and without delay, 
A home for pastors any day. 


“My partner here, now can’t you, pard? 
Can build, with just a single card, 

A most magnificent abode.” 

Away the boaster ptgiatied strode. 


“Because I’m bald,” grandfather said, 
“T have to carry on my head 

The half of an abode ; but see, 

It’s not a mite too big for me.” 


“Oh,” said his little grandson, “come, 
I have a dwelling on my thumb! 

The doctor mony | placed it there, 

To keep a felon from the air. 


If you and I were caught in the rain 

Beside a farm implement, would we 
remain 

Long without shelter? To pull it apart 

One step in securely requires no art. 
Vith us once ensconced in it safely, 
“ene be 

A suitable dwelling for you and for me. 


4. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

Prominent Americans. 
My whole is composed of forty-eight 
letters, and is a quotation from Longfellow. 

38 10 28 45 21 31 13 5 is an American poet. 
23 40 1 11 29 35 is an eminent statesman of recent 

years. 


32 17 5 27 461439 is one of America’s sweetest 
singers. ¥ 
20 8 33 48 47 24 36 38 75 271s an American humor- 


ist. 
23 4299543181 
42 34 6 8 38 17 43 
19 24 26 40 22 81 
Court. 
| 9248 15 2516 is another American statesman. 
217 32 30 44 37 41343 38 is a beloved American 
poet. 
| 


2 is an American historian. 
27 is an American musician. 
is a chief justice of the Supreme 


5. 
CHARADES. 
I. 


A message of sadness, or a message of joy, 
My first ealls to mourning, my first calls to 


praise 
Tis followed by weeping, by tears bright eyes 
steeping, 
’Tis followed by anthems which glad voices 
raise. 


My second may welcome, or your visit refuse, 
When a boy ’twas your charger, astride it you 


sat. 
It needed no bridle, though often ’twould sidle, 
But answered your wishes without even a pat. 


My whole is most grasping, 

*T won't budge for your asking; 
Pay my first to help out, 

Then my last swings about. 


Just a little letter or a verb’s my first, 
| Second did weak Adam, and for it was cursed. 
Then - said, “T fourth it not. Eve, she tempted 


Third’ $ a little fish that swims in the deep blue 


Third and fourth you all put on 
When you rise, and night is _— 
When my whole is used ari 
Nations then no more will ght. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. 1. A worked 2 hours a day for 2 om, equals 
4 aR, B worked 4 hours a day for 4 days, 
equals 16 hours. C worked 6 hours a day for 6 
days, equals 36 hours. D worked 12 hours a day 
for 12 ae yy equals 144 hours. In all 200 hours. 
2. No should have 20 bushels extra. 3. 4 
weights: 1 3, 9 and 27 t Ine seai The weights to be 
used on either side of the seale. 4. 60 goose eggs, 
100 duck’s eggs, 140 hen’s eggs. 


2.1. Woe, man, hood—womanhood. 2. Gar, 
net—garnet. 3. Win, some—winsome. 


8. Ethics, Ethiop. Hoof, home. Hoax, holy. 
| Ache, acid.’ Baby, bark. Ballad, ballet. Cherry, 
cherub. Demur, demon. Toper, topaz. 


4. Liar, lair. Despair, praised. Glideth, delight, 
lighted. 

5. W-ant, A-maze, S-pool, om I-deal, N-ail, 
—- T-error, O-leander, N-aught. L-i mp, 

I-con, N-ear, Cc eRe: O-live, L-an uish, N-early. 
| G-aunt, R-aid, A-lien, N-oise, T-rail. 
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Tue ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL, which 
provides for the increase of the regular army to a 
maximum strength of about 100,000 men, was 
passed by the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 168 to 125. ‘The vote was very nearly a party 
one, all but six of the Republicans voting for 
the bill, and all but five of the Democrats and 
Populists against it. 
authority, at his discretion, to reduce the strength 
of the army to about 50,000 men; and it also 
empowers him to recruit the whole or a part of 
the forces serving in Cuba, Puerto Rico and the 
Pacific islands from the inhabitants of those 
islands. 


Tur “CANTEEN” ABOLISHED.— An amend- 
ment to the bill abolishes the army “‘canteen,’’ so 
far as the sale of intoxicating liquors is concerned, 
and provides that no officer or private soldier 
shall be detailed to sell such liquors, and that no 
other person shall be allowed to sell them in any 
encampment or fort, or on any premises used by 
the United States for military purposes. If this 
provision becomes law, it will put an end to a 
practice which has been severely criticised, not 
only by civilians but by army officers. 

REENFORCEMENTS are on their way to 
General Otis at Manila. Three regiments of 
regular infantrye from garrisons east of the 
Mississippi River have started, or are about to 
start, from New York on the transports Grant, 
Sherman and Sheridan, and are to go by way 
of the Suez Canal. Two more regiments, from 
garrisons west of the Mississippi, have sailed 
from San Francisco. Altogether, these regi- 
ments will add nearly 7000 men to General 
Otis’s force. 


THREE NEW SENATORS,— The legislatures 
of Montana, Wisconsin and Washington have 
elected United States senators, 
none of whom have been in 
Congress before. From Mon- 
tana, William A. Clark, Dem- 
ocrat, sueceeds Mr. Mantle, 
Silver Republican ; from Wash- 
ington, Addison G. Foster, 
Republican, succeeds Mr. 
Wilson, Republican; and from 
Wisconsin, Joseph V. Quarles, 
Republican, succeeds Mr. 
Mitchell, Democrat. Mr. Quarles is the seventh 
Republican to displace a Democrat 
in the elections thus far held. We h 





print this week portraits of Sena- 
tors-elect Clark and Quarles, and 
also of three other new senators, 
Porter J. McCumber of North 
Dakota, Charles A. Culberson of 
Texas, and Nathan B. Scott of %& 
West Virginia. 





MR. QUARLES. 


Tue “Oren Door” IN PuvERTO Rico.— 
Under the new tariff, which went into effect in 
Puerto Rico on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, all countries are placed 
on exactly the same footing 
as regards imports of goods. 
Proximity and the. newly 


established ties are likely to 
4, . give to American producers a 
‘al, A large share of the Puerto 
Rican market. 


of the island 
$12,000,000 to $18,000,000 annually. 


The imports 


MR. MCCUMBER. range from 


Stock SPECULATION.—A period of several 
months of unusual activity in the stock-markets 
reached a climax in the last 
week of January, when the 
transactions in the New York 
market averaged more than a 
million shares a day. There 
were scenes of great excitement 
in the stock exchange, and there 
were occasional breaks in prices, 
but the general movement was 
upward. Good crops, general 





MR. CULBERSON., 


prosperity, a steady increase of railroad earnings | 


and unusually low rates for the loaning of 
money have encouraged the 
upward movement, and to a 
certain extent justified it; but 
at such times speculation is car- 
ried too frequently beyond the 
limits of prudence. 

SHIPPING SUBSIDIES. — 
There has been favorably re- 
ported in both houses of Con- 
gress a bill which looks to the i increase of American 
shipping through subsidies to American vessels 
engaged in foreign commerce, and bounties to 
vessels and men in the deep-sea fisheries. Under 
the bill foreign-built vessels owned by Americans 
can be admitted to American registry, if their 
owners build in this country a certain tonnage. 
The vessels subsidized are to carry mails without 
charge, and in time of war the government may 
take them for use as cruisers or transports, as 
the New York, Paris, St. Louis and St. 
Paul were taken during the war with Spain. 





MAR. SCOTT. 





The bill gives the President | 





| cathartic, but intended only for stomach 





THE YOUTH’S 


| STAMPS in fine album & cata. free to all. Agts. sopr.ct ct. | 


105 Indo-China, Peru, etc.,5c. Bullard, Sta. A, Boston, Mass. 


COMPANION. 


STAMPS! Album and nese Hime. list free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. et stamps loc. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





STAMPS. 50 diff. genuine Qube, Pto. Ric, | 
Philippine Isl., Mexico, Egypt 
etc., with album, ealy 5 cents. Approva: 
sheets Agts. wanted. New 80-page list 
Free! e buy ‘and Collections. /'s/ab- 
lished 1885. ‘Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


M* AKE your own Copying and Paes nag Paper for 
ypewriters and licate drawings. Easy and 
ate *Xiso to make old ribbons good as new. _ Materials 
and fullinstructions 25c. FREN 


“5, 50 Chicks from 50 Ears | 


2M Mrs. M. T. Duval, Old Church, 

ay hatched with Bantam 49, 50 and 
chicks each from 5 eggs, and rob 
Mee before saw anincubator, You can 
5.00 dv as well. Try one 30 days free. Send 4c 
Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfeld, 0. 


0 PER CE NT. 
« L] row i "THE Ont R 
INCUBATOR. a ze A 
ra market. e pay it. “100 

. Ineubator and Toekink Rucmetlennt 
10. Onr la o tells it all. 
@ Monitor Co,, joodus, Conn. 


. 5 » $30 3000 BICYCLES 





















Everyone a Bargain. 
NEW AND aaa HAND. 

24 Hand—good as any for service, $5 to $12, 
New ’99 Models $12. 50 to $30. None 
higher. We guarantee to save you app pony 
variety to select from. Lowest prices ever quoted. 

vm fee pom gg rotate subject to j= 
ation in advance A few 
good Aanits WANTED” Fo For | — Uist and partic- 


ulars address reliable cycle 
BROW N-LEWIS ©O., ‘Ow 2 298 Wabash Av., Chieago, 
DO YOU 


STAMMER. 


You can be permanently cured 

by the Lewis Phono-Metric 
method. Re; stered a at Patent 
Offices of S. and Canada. 
Largesta ndmostsuccessfulin- 








J moring ta the world. Oseuuees 
8 large three-story buildings. 
’ Indorsed by physicians, elocu- 
tionists, teachers and gradu- 
ates everywhere. Answer at 
once, enclosing 6 cents in 
GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, camps to pay pie FE OF 
» we will sen ae 
Founder and Principal. CHARGE. Our ebook, 
=n Origin as ona) Treatment WA f Stauninering. a “Aadrens, 
Lewis Sc! for Stammerers, 42 Adelaide St 


Dog: 











efit 30th —_—- of the Newy7 
aide Rose Culture, thel 
bg ey of Amer- 
ise will be sent free on request. 
pases, capesbie illus’d. De- 
Bes 78 entirely new roses and 


C: ld Spremiies, Makes success 


with D,&C, Reses possible to all. 
Describes ali other desirable flow- 
§: Free sample of our magazinet 

ad ee with Flowers, on request. 
& Conard Co. Co. West G Grove, Pa, 


Sa IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow Its Ex- 
cessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place. 
and indispensable in the kitchen and 
for cooking and washing purposes, but 
it was never intended for a medicine, 
and people who use it as such will some 
day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda 
to relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a 
habit which thousands of people prac- 
tise almost daily, and one which is 
fraught with danger; moreover, the 
soda only gives temporary relief, and in 
the end the stomach trouble gets worse 
and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant 
to the walls of the stomach and bowels, 
and cases are on record where it accumu- 
lated in the intestines, causing death by 
inflammation or peritonitis. 

Doctor Harlandson recommends, as the 
safest and surest cure for sour stomach 
(acid dyspepsia), an excellent prepara- 
tion sold by druggists under the name 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These 
tablets are large 20-grain lozenges, very 
pleasant to taste and contain the natural 
acids, peptones and digestive elements 
essential to good digestion, and when 
taken after meals they digest the food 
perfectly and promptly before it has 
time to ferment, sour and poison the 
blood and nervous system. 

Doctor Wuerth states that he invaria- 
bly uses Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in 
all cases of stomach derangements and 
finds them a certain cure, not only for 
sour stomach, but by promptly digesting 
the food they create a healthy appetite, 
increase flesh and strengthen the action 
of the heart and liver. They are not a 











diseases and weakness, and will be found 
reliable in any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists 
sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 
cents per package. 

A little book describing all forms of 
stomach weakness and their cure mailed 
free by addressing the F. A. Stuart Co. of 
Marshall, Michigan. 


KET STAMP, PEN & PENCIL, 








All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc, 
RUBBER STAMP Co, E 1, NEW HAVEN, Conn. 





100 fs Soa , C. G. Hope, Japan, etc., 3c. 
H. TASH ospect Avenue, NewYork. 





wood Machine for....... $22.50 
No better Machine at any oe, 
$50 Arlington Machine for........ 
Other Machines $8.00, $11.50 and $18.00 
ph attachments free, over 100, 
talogue and d testimonials non 
Write ‘Sue for uvens’ ay offer. 


CASH ON: 
-164 West VanBuren St., aS Aa ills. 


Aut New York Gone Wito 
Playing “CLOVER” Mouth-Orgaas. 
Sek The Latest Fad eee 


h instructions’ ow to 


amphilet. 
. D, 355 Broadway, ‘New York. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


Watches,Clocks,Tea 

Sets, Toilet wets, 

with $5.00, #7.00 d_ $10.00 orders. 

Send y —-_," ‘and l5e. and get 
\ st TEA, imported, and 

new iiluetrated Price- List. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y., Box 289. 


5 
A Telegraph Operator’s 
work is pleasant, pays good wages, 
and leads to the highest positions, We 
teach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin ilroad or Cqm- 
mercial service. Crops are 
good, Railroads are very busy, 
operators are in great demand. 
Write for free illus. catalogue. 
VALENTINES’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


Can't Scratcu 
























Cant Catcu. 





FSTERBROOK'S 


POSTAL PEN No. 477. 
A Comfort, a Joy, and a Delight 
{ Doz. 10c. % Gro. 25c. 1 Cro. 75c. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 John St., New York, 











BEES NEW 
a= STRAWBERRY MELON 


eeerant males. wae originated by plantin, 
_! luscious variety SF caranvtarres be- 
— other row of a Perfected 


elon. 
lention 
Send 4 Cts. | === 


y To cover Postage. 








samples & ca 
type, paper, etc., to 
KELSEY & CO., - 
m, Conn. 
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BOYS 4 GIRLS 


Boys’ Watch, Chain 
and Charm for selling 
20 packages, and Girls’ 
Watch and Chatelaine 
Pin for selling 40 pack- 
ages of 


SAWYER’S BEST BLUE CRYSTALS 


1 

>| among your friends and neighbors. Each pack- 

® age makes a quart of BEST LIQUID BLUE. Price, 

@ xoc.each. Send your name and address to us 
and we will send the Blue, express paid, with 
Premium List. When sold send us the money, 
and we will send the Watch or premium you 
select free by mail, or will allow liberal cash 


commission. Agents wanted. 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


Established Dept. H, 27 Broad St., Boston, Mass, j 
Sse sssssessssssssssssseseen 
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paralleled bargain and the handsomest machine 





live over 400 miles from Chicago, send $1.00 deposit and we'll shi 


if IF pet a within 400 miles of Chicago, but send 


3,5 
SEND NO MONEY ::: sired and we ll send this, our improved h- J 
m Machine, big 


3 State if 


‘ou to examine it carefully before you pay one scent, " you a find it just as represented, an un- 
e you ever saw, then pay the agent 

our special price and freight charges, take it home, use it 80 days, and if unsatis- 

factory in any respect, return it to us and we'll instantly refund your money. 
ip on above conditions. 
is built by expert sewing machine 
mechanics, possesses the good points 





or 7 drawer machine is de- 






by freight, C.0.D. and 






lf you 


and improvements of all high-grade machines with no defects, and is adapted to sew 
the lightest or heaviest cloths. A binding 20-year guarantee sent with each 






| on four casters, adjustable ball-bearing 
high-arm head made, lates’ 





5 } ‘for 5. 

' srawer 
U ta 
50 up are fully 


entdress guard. Ou 

















scribed in our B: ree 


Weiteforittoday. THE H. LOUIS VEHON CO. 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago, Ill. 


18 our apec- 
$i4, 1 tal price ~ ee positive fore-motion a veers ty one 
é foot, self-threading perfect tension shuttle, adjustable bearings, 
nearly noiseless shuttle carrier, latest improved tension liber- 

r, and loose wheel, new patent automatic bobbin winder, pat- § 
¥ free instruction book tells how to do 
any known kind of plain and fancy work. 

i wing M 


machine. Made with highly polished solid oak cabinet, beautiful gothic cover, rests 








treadle, artistic iron 
nickeled drawer pulls, 
r, adjustable presser- 


Machines from 
e Catalogue. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Corsets. 


A perfect fit and nature’s ow: 
remedy for backache, nerv ous- 
ness, indigestion, headache, liver 
and kidney trouble — nine styles. 
A valuable book sree. 

GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 1, 842 Broadway, New York, 


tan WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL from the manufacturers | 
Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $3a roll. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. ; 


EARNi= sg 
BAKERS TEASE 


Pat sales ores “4 Ibs. ; or sell 60 Ibs, 
Bookcase ; 18 lbs. 













9 
2%? 












cycles. Ex. prepaid. Write for Cata. 
W.G.Baker (Dept. Y) ,Springfield, Mass. 








THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the CALIFORNIA FIG Syrup 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CALIFORNIA Fic Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the CALIFORNIA FIG Syrup 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
anty of the excellence of its remedy. It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For Sale by all druggists. Price 50 cents per bottle. 


Hass > a 
EXTRACTor BEEF 








Makes a delicious cup of Bouillon — it soothingly 

nourishes the brain, eviawrates and tones u me 
whole system. You should always use LIB 

It’ '3 the essence of choice beef. Our New Booklet, 

“+H ke Good Things to Eat.’’ Tells you 

Ke good things better with Libby’s 

Gives many chafing-dish and 

novel lunch "recipes Fens free ‘for your address 

postal. LIBBY, MeNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago 


Q PRICES 


Enable ALL to ride 


¢ 
—the go-lightly kind. : 
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) The ’99 Model surpasses any bicycle ever built 
—perfect in design, material, workmanship and ¢ 
finish. Write usfor prices and full description. 5 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO. ; 
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Bicy- 


POWER EXPENDED IN RIDING THE 
cLE.—At Bonn a series of experiments have 


been made with the bicycle. They show that 
for similar times about one-fifth more energy is 
expended in propelling a bicycle than in walking. 
The observers went so far as to determine the 
amount of oxygen consumed per unit of distance 
ridden. Doubling the speed required far more 
energy than was saved by halving the speed. 
Air resistance was found to be an all-important 
factor. This coincides with results attained in 
a similar investigation conducted in this country. 


PRODUCTION OF Low TEMPERATURES.— 
The porous jar, or alcarraza, of tropical climes 
is a well-known apparatus. By placing water in 
a porous earthenware vessel, 
the fluid slowly reaches the 
surface and keeps it moist. As 
it evaporates constantly from 
the surface it cools the jar and 
the contents. To produce very 
low temperatures, chloride of 
ethyl may be placed in such a 
vessel. As the chemical pene- 
trates the pores and evaporates, 
the Siasuandion falls to nearly 100° Fahrenheit 
below the freezing point. It is a most curious 
utilization of an old-time historic device in the 
processes of modern science. 

STEEPLE CLOCK-DIALS.—Difficulty is ex- 
perienced in accurately reading the time of 
elevated clocks on account of the distance 
between the minute hand and the figures. Seen 
from below the apparent reading may be a 
minute or two wrong when the hand is not at 
twelve or six, on account of this distance. The 
perspective throws the hand out of position and 
gives it an apparent upward position. On the 
first quarter this makes the reading slow, on the 
last quarter fast. A proposed method of correct- 
ing this is to make the clock face concave so that 
the tip of the hand will almost graze the figures. 
Then the time can be accurately read from below. 


INCANDESCENT GAs-LAmps.—The action 
of the mantle or wick-like appendage of these 
popular burners has been lately investigated. 

‘ The high illuminating power of 
the oxides composing the mantle 
is now attributed to catalytic 
or surface action of one of the 
constituents called cerin. This 
earth promotes combustion or 
burning by its mere presence, 
and its action is supposed to 
increase the absolute tempera- 
ture of the flame, and conse- 
quently the light-giving power 
of the mantle heated by it. 
There is but a small amount of 
cerin in the mantle, but enough 
to have this effect. The princi- 
pal constituent is thoria, which operates to give 
a very fine fibre, or state of division of the 
mantle. This new theory relegates to the back- 
ground the former doctrine of luminescence as 
applied to the case in question. 

GREEN GUTTA-PERCHA.—This substance is 
now obtained from the leaves of the caoutchouc 
tree, and is said to be more durable than that 
procured by cutting into the stem of the tree. 
Unlike the ordinary product, it does not require 
an expensive process of purification, so that its 
cost is cheapened. In France green gutta-percha 
is now being employed in the construction of 
submarine cables. 








A NATURAL ANTIDOTE FOR PoIsons.— 
The liver has long been recognized as a powerful 
annihilator of poisons. The digestive system of 
animals produces ptomaines which would be 
deadly in their effects except for the work of the 
liver. And now the bile of animals has been 
tried as a direct antidote to snake venom with 
Success. It was mixed with the venom and the 
mixture was injected into the circulatory system 
of rabbits. The bile of snakes was found most 
effective against their own venom. It is another 
instance of the antidote being found in company 
With the poison. 


PNEUMATIC TIRES ON CABS.—The tires on 
the New York electric cabs are quite formidable 
affairs, They are nearly three-quarters of an 
inch thick and are five inches in diameter. They 
are tested up to a pressure exceeding that used 
in an ordinary locomotive boiler. In practice 60 
Pounds to the square inch “floats,” as it is 
termed, the cab. The tire of each wheel costs 
thirty dollars. 





New Test ror CoAu.—A French experi- 
menter suggests that the X-ray furnishes a ready 
means to detect stony impurities in coal. Carbon 


is very transparent to the Réntgen rays, while i 


Silica is opaque to them. Consequently the | 
Silicates, which form slag when coal is burned, 
can be seen like a skeleton when the shadow of 
the coal is projected upon a fluorescent screen. 
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STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, |: . PIPPI ID 
MAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


[10 Sty 10c. Agts. wtd. 80%. C. A. STE@ 


A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
ANT D will not benefit. They ety pain 
ond Prolong life. One gives relief. 


Note the word R- -$ on the package and accept 
no substitute. REP 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, — “be. had at any drugstore. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to any i ddress for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
CHE iGAL Ct CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


BURPEE ®t 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
= 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 


right t Book of 176 pages, with elegant 
oe plates and illustrations from Rature. 
Gives much valuable new information. TH( 

y, sO OLL S nt cash rinse. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














“4 PERFECT FOOD— as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Si Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
- Excellence.... 
‘Traie-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 














GAME OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 


An intensely interesting card game; 52 illustrations from 
“nature’s wonderland.'’ Every one should become acquainted 
with the marvels of our National Park. Sold by dealers, or 


sample mailed for 35c. We manufacture many interesting 
2c. and 35e. Educational Card Games. Sold by dealers. 


WE SEND FREE to introduce our games a handsome 
illustrated wpe “Education by 

Play,’’ list of games and a cow pon good for 10c. in part pay- 
ment ofa sample game at your ler’s, or remit to us full price 
of any game and it will be cnathed with coupon. booklet and list. 
Dep’t B, THE FIRESIDE GAME CO.. Cincinnati, 0. 








and furniture in 
white, ivory, or 
colors, to harmon- 
ize with furnish- 
ings. This isthe 4 
latest correct | 















method. 






















is artistic and durable, bright and attractive. Its 
non-absorbent surface is BEST from a sanitary 
standpoint. Costs no more than ordinary fin- 
ishes. Can be applied by any one over painted, 
varnished or unpainted surfaces. 

Try it on a shabby article of furniture. 

If your dealer should not have it, write us. 


Our bookies ager and Enameling, with 
Kine es of ~ o- s how and what 
8 









kinds to -_ ® for "fareiture wood 

work, bath tubs, radia 

tors, ete., sent FREE. 

Address Detroit, 
Dept. B, Mich. 

9 a se- eures our enter- 
. gan Housekeeping (played 

like authors), with « suggestions for articles that 


may be enameled to a vantage. 


as rae eA ae ne 





“Do Not Stammer.” 


The Philadelphia Institute for 
the cure of famine ring is en- 
dorsed by Bishop Cyrus D. 


Foss, Philadel phia., Pa., in the 
following wore “It gives me 
pleasure to cer tify to my high 
confidence in Mr. ohn- 
ston’s method of tre: atment of 
stammering. [ inquired into it 
with care and also briefly ob- 
served the operation of it ina 
large class of his pupils, for 
the sake ofa friend who was afterward c ured 
by him. Lbelieve in him and in his work.’ 
Bishop ©. H. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: 
“It gives me pleasure to be able to state to you 
that from my personal observation, I know that 
your work and treatment for the cure of those 
of my acquaintance who have been afflicted 
with stammering, has been effectual and per- 
ee; 
Send for new illustrate a. book to THE 
LR ay a bg 
prim, rvarden os lila. ‘a. Establishec 
a, Bawin Johnston, Founder and Principal. 
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CORS ETS. 


as their name im- # 
plies, givethe form , 
the elegance ba bs 
and comfort 
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A Corset in which 
the figure is grace- 
ful and stylish and ‘ 
over which the 


dress fits perfectly ‘ 
ea : 
No other ‘rk 


Corsets fit f 














like them for (~~ 2 4 
5 a 
no others are ee 

& made like them. 

; Beautiful in their lines. Exquisite 
in finish. Substantial in wear. THE 
IDEAL OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN. > 

For Sale by All Prominent Dealers. ¢ 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

§ LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., } 

q 345-347 Broadway, New York. 5 
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MESA 


Purest % 
Soap 


Wool Soap is Nature’s purest 
washer, naturally adapted to 
everybody’s skin—it comes to 
you in the whiteness of its 
cleanliness It’s colorless and 
scentless—just soap-purity. 
Swift and Company, Chicago 
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and guarantee of pencil excel- 
lence, a sure guide to pencil buyers, is the 
crucible stamp on Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils. Thesmoothest writing, 
finest tempered, most accurately graded 
leads for all pencil needs are found in 


Dixon’s 


American Graphite 


Pencils 


Made in every conceivable style for every 
conceivable use to which a pencil may 
be put. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send 

l6c. for samples worth double the money. 








Pgh tri. 


A faultiess 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
hatching 
machine 


reWooden : 
for 0 eggs. 


Price $7. Heat and mois- 
ture regulation and ven- 





the Excelsior Incubator, will be sent 
free to any one naming this paper. 


r GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Itt. 
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“ When you wish the latest styles write to us.”” 


Tailor-Made Suits 


*D. 


HE costumes and 

skirts which we make 
are exclusive in style and 
distinctly different from 
the ready-made garments. 
When wearing one of our j 
styles you do not run the j 











risk of meeting other ladies | q 
wearing garments which look ‘ 
exactly like yours. There a 


are hundreds of firms selling \ 
ready-made suits and skirts 
such as you see everywhere, 
but we are the only house 
making fashionable goods to 


order at moderate prices. 

Our new Spring cata 
logue illustrates an exclu 
sive line of suits and 


skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, and 
the materials from which 
we make our garments 
novelties. We will mail 
with a choice line of samples t 
who wishes to dress well at me 
logue illustrates 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up, 
Rainy Day Suits. 


only the very atest 


comprise 
italogue /ree, to 
a t from, to the lady 
Our cata 


our « gether 


lerate cost. 


We also make finer garment send samples of all 
grades, We pay express charges everywhere lf, 
vhen writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
pleasure to send you a full line of exac ties what you wish, 
e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail 


THE NATIONAL 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, 


CLOAK CO., 
New York City. 





Your Work ? 


If you are dissatisfied 
with sour situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Corresponde ence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. ‘rite 

for pamphlets. 
The International 








ECORATORS 
WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 


paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 


business or experience neces- 
sary. All marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 


prices 


also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store, 
DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


Sixth Ave.and 11th St. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 





GRANDPA BUY ME AN 


~ Tdeal Bicycle” | 


PRICES ARE RIGHT! 


FOR ADULTS. 
$25, $30, $35. 
FOR JUVENILES. 
$20, $22.50, $25 


Catoteqee free by Mak 
SHELBY CYCLE MFG.CO. 
SHELBY, OMO 

RP. Commuccr. Pres 


T. B. derreny. V. Pass, 
A.W. Cume Teeas. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. lts subscription price 
#1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fi-te—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agwats to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when _sent by mail, 
should be. made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemember that the publishers 
niust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot tind com name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY,MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CLOTHING AND COMMON SENSE. 


T is impossible to estimate the amount of 
suffering to which young chil- 
dren are condemned by the 
fads of their parents. The 
poor little things cannot care 
for themselves, nor can they 
protest against the well-meant 
cruelty of those whose charge 
they are. Societies exist for 
the prevention of cruelty to 
children, but their right to 
interfere stops short of the 
control of the hygienic here- 
sies of parents. 

Fortunately for the succeeding generations of 
mankind, these hygienic faddists are not in the 
majority, and most parents let their children 
grow up under a common-sense method of health 
training, or perhaps under no method whatever, 
which is the next best thing. 

Mistaken parents may be roughly designated 
under two grand divisions,—the coddlers and the 
tougheners,—and it is hard to say which do the 
more harm. 

The theory of the coddlers is that a breath of 
cold air is death-dealing to the tender child, and 
that the chief end of man is the avoidance of 
draughts; and so they bundle up their children 
with layer upon layer of heavy woollen garments, 
from the soles of the feet to the crown of the 
head. 

Their children are apt to grow up weaklings, if 
they grow up at all, but their sufferings are light 
and their perils few in comparison with those 
that beset the victims of the toughening, or hard- 
ening, process. 

The child of this system is brought up in 
accordance with the belief that all that is neces- 
sary to health and long life is to defy the elements 
and common sense. Deluded parents think they 
are creating a strong constitution, and point 
triumphantly to some robust lad who has survived 
the process, forgetting that it is only children of 
naturally the strongest constitution who come 
through it at all. 

Formerly fashion aided the toughening faddists, 
and tiny tots went around in the house, and often 
out-of-doors, with half-bare legs and arms and 
low-cut dresses hardly reaching to the knees. 
Nowadays the dress of young children perhaps 
leans in the direction of coddling, with its 
unhealthy neck-wraps and ear-mufflers. 

It is hard in this changeable climate to keep 
the mean between the two extremes, but parents 
do not go far wrong who clothe little children in 
light flannels in all but the hottest weather, and 
who vary the outer clothing in accordance with 
the temperature. The child should wear clothes 
enough not to feel cold, but not cnough to keep it 
perspiring, for then cold-catching is inevitable. 
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ALMOST WENT TO CUBA. 


There was a certain small boy in New York 
who did not enlist, but who came very near going 
to Cuba with the soldiers. He was a district 
messenger boy, and was sent with a telegram to 
one of the transports bound for Cuba. 

As he did not know how much it would cost to 
send a reply, he ran to the office to ask. When 
he came back all was hurry and confusion on 
board the transport. If he had been a little 
better acquainted with the ways of boats, he 
would have known that the transport was about 
to sail, but he did not know, and he ran unsus- 
piciously up the plank and began searching for 
the sender of that telegram. 

He was still searching when he felt a strange 
movement of the boat, that sent him hurrying on 
deck to see what was the matter. A big stretch 
of water lay between himself and the dock, and 
he realized that he had started for Cuba. 

Visions of Cuba and glory mingled with thoughts 
of home and the company waiting for his services. 
He wanted to go to Cuba, but it was imperative 
that he should get ashore with that telegram. 





THE YOUTH'’S 


He caught sight of the officer who had sent the 
message. 

“I must have that money and get ashore,” said 
the little feilow, bravely. 

But how to do it was not quite clear. The 
officer looked puzzled for a moment, and then 
hurried away, and the boy waited and wondered 
how he was going to get back to the office. Then 
he heard voices calling and answering, and a big 
boat came alongside. The officer gave him the 
money, and instructions how to get over the side 
of the boat, and in due time the boy was at the 
dock, arfd Cuba and glory had faded. 

Two hours behind time he found himself at the 
office, and met a scolding from the superintendent, 
which changed, however, to something like admi- 
ration as that officer heard the lad’s story. A 
boy who could get out of such a difficulty, and 
was sufficiently in earnest in his work to resist 
visions of glory and adventure, would make 
a good messenger boy. So he was started on 
another errand, in which it is to be presumed he 
had no such unusual temptation to resist. 


CLOSE QUARTERS. 


A thrilling question, What to do on unexpectedly 
meeting a grizzly bear, is very happily answered 
in the following extract from ‘“ Four- Footed 
Americans and Their Kin:” 


An American mining ones was taking a 
little exercise one morning in the Rockies, and as 
he paused a moment to look about, a few bones 
caught his eye. The meat was picked from them, 
but the gr stle was quite fresh. “Aha!” he 
tone “a ve been enjoying spring 
amb! 

He thought bear, and instantly he saw bear! 
Lurehing down the steep, and roe gue Be 
in his path, was a full-sized grizzly, which was 
evident = much surprised as the man, but not 
so frightened. The bear rose on its hind legs, 
os its paws, and looked at the man slant- 
wise. . 

The engineer returned the stare, glance for 
lance, not knowing what else to do, half-expect- 
ng the beast to run, as most fourfoots will, and 

feeling backward at the same time for a footing 
that would give him range enough to use his rifle. 

As he took a step backward the bear stepped 
forward, growling. Oh, fora tree! If there had 
been one in sigh he would have risked running 
for it, as grizzlies are not good climbers, like the 
black bears; but there he was—he could neither 
run nor shoot. His enemy gave a grin and a 
grow’, and took another step forward, clawing at 

m. 


The engineer dared not lift his rifle to his 
shoulder lest the bear should grab the muzzle, 
but he managed to grasp the barrel, and ss 
it round, brought the butt down on the grizzly’s 
nose with a eavy blow. The bear was only 
enraged, not stunned, and gave a growl, gnashin 
its teeth with a terrible noise. For a momen 
the man expected no other fate than to become 
the supper for the little bears! 

Something cold slipped along his shoulder and 
touched his cheek. Fortunately he had sufficient 
nerve not to turn. There was a sharp report 
close to his head that made him deaf, and kept 
his ears ringing for months afterward; but the 
bear pitched forward, “ay clearing him, and 
rolled down the rocks a ledge low, shot 
through its wicked eye. 


bear must 





WHERE THE PINS GO. 


What becomes of all the pins? is one of the most 
common of household conundrums. Harper's 
Bazar assures us that an old gentleman in London 
has solved it. 


4 a series of experiments conducted in his 
back garden he has discovered that — go the 
way of all flesh, and are resolved into dust. Hair- 
pins, which he watched for one hundred and 

fty-four days, disappeared at the end of that 

time, having been resolved into a ferrous oxide, a 
a rust, which was blown away by the 
wind. 
Bright pins took nearly eighteen months to 
disappear ; lished steel needles nearly two 
years and a half; brass pins had but little endur- 
ance; steel pens at the end of fifteen months had 
fomewk § gone, while their wooden holders were still 
ntact. 

Pencils, with which he also experimented, suf- 
fered little by exposure; the lead was unharmed, 
and the cedar almost as good as new; but then, 
nobody has ever asked the question about pencils, 
and he might have spared his pains. 


THE DOG AND HIS CHUM. 


Friendships between human beings, too, are 
shown and strengthened by little deeds of thought- 
ful kindness, like this one reported by the 
Burlington Free Press: 


A very ordinary-looking farm horse harnessed 
to an old wagon stood by the curb, and on the 
board that served for a seat lay a small dog of 
such mixed blood that no guess can be made as 
to his breed. 

As a delivery wagon passed on the weedy 
side of the street a large red apple fell off. 
Before it aren d rolling the dog bounded across 
the street, picked it up with his teeth, and with 
tail wagging rushed back to the horse, in front of 
which he stood up on his hind legs while the 
apple was taken from his mouth. 

s the horse munched the apple he made the 
peculiar little noise that horses make when petted, 





and doggie replied with — little barks which” 
plainly told what a pleasure it had been to go | 
after that apple. Then he went back to his nap on 
the wagon-seat. 





PRIVATE MURPHY’S DISCOVERY. 


English papers are telling with some gusto a 
story of a private soldier named Murphy who was 
brought before the commanding officer at Devon- | 
port, charged with selling part of his kit. Said 
the colonel: 


“Now, Private Murphy, why did you sell your 
boots?” 

“T’d worn thim for two years, sorr, an’ I thought 
be that time they was me own Prepee Sod 

“Nothing of the sort, man! hose boots belong 
to the queen.” 

“To the quane, is it, yer anner? Sure, thin, I 
didn’t know the lady took twilves!” 


A TUTOR who tooted the flute 

Tried to teach two young tooters to toot. 
Said the two to the tutor, 
Is it harder to toot, or 





To tutor two tooters to toot?—Life. 


COMPANION. 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. (Adv. 


Allcock’s piusstexs 


DO YOU USE PLASTERS? 

You want the best, the one that re- 
lieves and cures. Which is it? Allcock’s ! 
Why? Try it, smell it, compare its fine 
aromatic odor with the smell of all other 
plasters. They all smell alike, a nasty, 
sweetish odor because they are made of 
cheap materials. We guarantee All- 
cock’s Porous Plasters to be made of the 
highest-priced and purest of drugs. Don’t 
be buncoed. Get the best—Allcock’s. 














Peeling x 
Paint 


or paint 
that rubs 
off is made 
of wrong mate- 
rials at the start. 
Pure White Lead al- 
=a 2 chalks or awe 08. ‘ 2 
while a proper pro ion oO ‘ ex 
ee zinc makes = 
a tougher and 
more durable Paint. 


Ellmmar 


NOT READY MIXED 


is not a chemical or patent paint, but a com- 
bination of tried pigments such as every 
intelligent painter uses. 

The only secret is the prunes which 
are chosen for wear in all weathers. They 
are ground in by powerful machinery, 
which produces a smoother and better- 
wearing paint than hand-mixed pigments. 


Buy Pure Linseed Oil and Add It Yourself, 


gallon to gallon, and the best paint that 
can be made costs you only $1.20 an gallon, 
saving 25 per cent. of your paint bill. . 

We rantee Hammar Paint not tocrack, 
peel, blister or chip off for five years, or 
entire paint cost will be refunded in cash. 

it om be money in your pocket to read our “* Truth 


bout House Paint” and 1,000 testimonials 
Srom practical painters, sent FREE, 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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AHandsome Book 


ABOUT MATTRESSES, 
PILLOWS AND CUSHIONS, 


Mattress 


is not a pleasing 
occupation— 
think what you 
have been sleep- 
ing on so long! 
Conquer preju- 
dice (if you have 
any), and send 
for our book, 
“The Test of 
Time,” and you 
will at least, 
learn at our ex- 
pense, about 


THE OSTERMOOR 


Pet Mattes” bO. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $ 8.35 ALL 
3 feet wide, 30lbs., - - 10. 6 FEET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35lbs., 11.70 3 INCHES 
4feet wide, 40lbs., - - 13.35 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 451bs., 15.00 LONG. 


Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere. 


We make the best mattress in the world. This we 
NOW, but it is hard for us to convince YOU, indi- 
vidually, of it without_a trial. Perhaps you don’t 
need a mattress now. Don’t let that ry you from 
sending for our FREE book, “ The Test of Time.” 


GUA RANTEE e Sleep on it for a month, and if 
. * it isn’t all you have hoped for 
in the way of a mattress ; if you don't believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 
hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by 
return mail —“ no questions asked.” 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT consists of airy, interlacing 
fibrous sheets of snowy white- 

ness and great elasticity; 
closed in the tick by hand, 





or gets lumpy. Is perfectly 
dry, non-absorbent, and is 
uaranteed vermin - proof. 

ick may be removed for 

washing without trouble. 
Softer and purer than hair 
CAN BE: no re-pick ce => 
re-stuffing necessary. “a 
WA RNING ! Our name and guarantee is on 
every mattress. Not for sale by 

stores. A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to sell 


a $5 mattress for $10 and $15 on our advertising. 
Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth Street, New York. 
We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 








Send for our book,“ Church Cushions.” 








Strictly first-class. 
any other pianos. 
Music, the largest College of Music 


of learning in the United States. 
mailed free. 


years secure one of our pianos. We 


ways. 








On Trial at Our Expense. 


You can try an Ivers & Ponp Piano in your own home without risk and 

at our expense anywhere in the United States where no dealer sells them. 
Require less tuning and prove more durable than 
239 purchased by the New England Conservatory of 


PoND Pianos used in two hundred of the leading colleges and institutions 


Old pianos taken in exchange. 


Easy Payments. 


A small cash payment and monthly payments extending over three 


even though you live three thousand miles away, and guarantee satis- 
faction, or piano is returned to us at our expense for railway freights both 
A personal letter containing special prices and full description 
of our easy payment plans, free upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


in the World, and over 500 Ivers & 


Catalogue and valuable information 


send pianos for trial in your home, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





[THe OLYMPIA MUSIC BOX 


is the latest and most pages of all the Music Boxes 
with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 
THE PIANO CANNOT PRODUCE the richness attained by 







| Send for Handsome 


Illustrated the Olympia unless played by ix gr eight hands. and then 
e players must be experts 8 superior to every other 
Catalogue make in tone and simplicity of construction. The dura- 


bility you'll appreciate years from now, after inferior 
makes would have been worn out and useless. Disks are 
easily changed — they’re practically indestructible. 
CHARMING HOME ENTERTAINMENTS may be arranged 
without notice if an Olympia is in the parlor—Dancing, sing- 
ing. _———— renderings ; yt he oy pee hurch Music,too. 
HIS ILLUSTRATION shows 5 tylelV— polished mahogany 


of Musie Boxes at all 
prices, and list of tunes. 

OVER 500 TUNES are 
ready, and the latest 
music is constantly 
being added. 


a I — I 


or oak case— ——— a pigh. Price, including One Tune- Disk, 

Insist on an Extra Tun mts each, Sent on vooctat of price. 
1 ON TRIAL. © On receipt of $48.60 (33.60 being for 
OLYMPIA six extra_tune-disks) we will send 


the Olympia on 10 days’ trial. You can return it, and get 





There is no your money back, if not entirely, satisfied. Write to us. 
“ ” F. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Just as Good. Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments and Jewelers. 
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In 1900, 


how much more comfort poor sonata will have than 
fifty years ago! Now-a-days, all sorts of labor- 
saving things make living easier and cheaper. 
Pearline, for example. What one thing has done 
| so much for the woman who has to do her 
own work? 

Pearline has freed her from house-drudgery ; easy 
washing, easy cleaning, less work, more leisure, 

when women use Pearline. 


: GSE e 











For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
4 ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. 


FastBlackLinings-Willnot Gock inn 8 nic 


UBIAN. 








Dress Linings «» Dress Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 


























THE FIRST AWARD OF THE 
OMAHA EXPOSITION WAS 
GIVEN THE LARKIN SOAP 
MFG. CO., OF BUFFALO, N_Y. 


Hundreds of thousands of families can testify both to 
superior quality and to the great economy of buying the |; 
Larkin Soaps—direct from factory to family. 


The 
Larkin 
idea 


saves you half the 
retail cost of your 
soaps and doubles 
the purchasing 
value of this 50 
per cent.saving in 
a premium bought 
for you below usual cost of mak- 
ing. One popular premium is the 


Decorated Porcelain 
Jardiniere Lamp. 





uth 4-s-6-+ * 6-6-4 
* 





OUR GREAT 
COMBINATION 
BOX. 










Enough Laundry and 
Toilet — to last an 
ee ad ‘amily One 
Full Year. 











Sent subject to approva 
and payment after 30 iw trial. 





= . Desi > 
Beautifully hand-decorated with a Tals Ries eo Oetnate Changed as Geties. : 
P 100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP $5.00 P 
spray of wild roses true to ndeure. Gold Medal Winner, For all laundry and 
Body tinted light buff, green or pink household purposes it has no superior. t 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP. - « 70 5 
as preferred. Newest shape. It ‘A perfect soap for flannels. ° 
is 21 inches high, 12 inches in 12 Phgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1.20 ’ 
diameter. Gold- ‘om- eee nee Smee 
gens a for — base. Cos 5 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP . 25 
ee y = 1-4 DOS. MODJESEA COMPLEXION SOAP.  .60 b 
After Thirty Days’ Trial if the pur- pence be ee ; 
chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., fe lent 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . - 30 
quantity ee the premium entirely satisfac- 1-4 DOZ, CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . .25 
ry and as represented, remit $10; if not, 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP - 25 
notify us goods are subject to our order. We 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP *  'ss ; 
mo charge Jor what you have used. Unequalled for washingthe hair. © = — ’ 
4a Many girls and boys easily earn a 1-4D0Z. SULPHUR SOAP . . . . .  .26 , 
Larkin premium free by dividing the con- 1 BOTTLE, 1 oz, MODJESKA PERFUME . .  .35 . 
tents of a Combination Box among a few Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 4 
neighbors, who readily pay the listed 1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM. . .25 7 
retail prices. is provides the $10.00 Soothing. teres chapped skin. 
needful to pay our bill, and gives the 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER - 25 


Preserves the tooth, hardens the gums, 


young folk the sweetens the breath 


man’s profit.”’ 


remium as “a middle- 
he wide success of this 





| confirms all our claims. Safe de- 1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP. .__.10 
very guaranteed, he transaction is THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 
not complete until you are satisfied. THE PREMIUM, Worth at Retail . 10.00 





Reta! Value $20 


Premium 
gratis. 








for $10. 


The Baptist Union says: — The editor of this paper, speaking from a personal acquaintance of 

ngarly twenty years with the head of this firm, is glad to bear witness to his thorough reliability. 
© premium offers made are ey liberal, but the test of experience, as well as know- 

led e B< ape mee = and character of the firm, warrants the statement that the promises 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Established 1875. Capital $500,000. 


Booklet Hand ly Illustrating 
20 Premiums, Sent on Request. 
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li is the Modern Stove 
Ename Int Polish, because it has 

all the latest im- 
provements. A brilliant polish is produced 
without labor, dust or odor. There are 
three styles of package—paste, cake or 
liquid. Get the genuine. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


———— 
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Pingree Shoes 


have been HONEST shoes every day for 
more than thirty years. Women and Men 
are best shod with them. cost 
from $3.00 to $5.00, according to fineness. 


(“COMPOSITE’) 
7 - (\ 
(TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PAIR) 


is the Pingree notion of the perfect three- 
dollar shoe for Women. They look well 
longest and feel best. . . ». » « . 


Made on all fashionable lasts and of all sorts of leather. 
Welt soles for street; Turns for dress; Flexible soles for all times. 


Ash Your Dealer for Them. 


They 
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”” is a hand- 


** Compositz 





some booklet, which is free and tells all about ‘* Composite’’ Shoes. Mother Goose 
Melodies, modernized, printed in colors on linen, goes with it. 

Aagrone Makers of Trustworth, Shoes 
DEPT. Y PINGREE & arse Detroit, for Women, Men and Children. 
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REVERSIBLE 


Collars and (affs2, 


HESE stylish, convenient and econom- 
ical goods must not be confounded 
with paper collars and cuffs. They 

are made of fine cloth, finished both 
sides alike in pure stare oh, and exactly 
resemble fashionable linen goods. 

They are never ragged, uncomfortable 
or hard to button. contain no objectiona- 
ble substances and require 


No Laundry Work! 


When soiled they are thrown away. 






The turn-down collars are reversible and 
Bive — service. 
by dealers: 10 collars or 5 pairs of 
ou. 25 cts. if sent by mail, 30 cts., post-paid 


Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent for 6 cts. 
in stamps. Give size and style desired. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. (Dept. 9), Boston, Mass. 




















































Earn a 


BOYS and GIRL » Bicycle. 


You can have one of our “ALARD” Juvenile 
Bicyeles by selling our household specialties 





which we manufacture. Ten days’ work will do 
it. We give you this wheel for selling a ver- 
tain number of our goods. The “ ALARD” isa 


tirst-class, up-toslate child's wheel, 174-in. frame, 
2-in. to order, short head, 13 


in. drop, 24-in. wheels, 

5i¢-in. two-piece keyless crank (drop torged), nic *kel- 5 

ewe plated handle bar, raised or dropped with e xpander, padded 
or racing saddle, sprockets 20 and 8, 3-16-in. chain, tool-ba, 
with tools, handsomely enameled dark green or ~ 3 —“9yp an 





decorated, special colors to order. All parts are interchangeable so tha 

pairs can be had ata small cost. We manufacture this wheel, guarantee ital 
months and pay (the freight. Our “‘ Automatic Carpet Stretcher and Tacker”’ is . Yanick seller. 
Operator stands in stretchin; ane tacking carpet and can drive 50 tacks per 
minute. The Columbia Puller and Royal Dust Beater sell 
at sight for 25 cents. Write —y at once for particulars and full description 


of the bicycle. THE GODDARD & ALLEN CO., 500 State Street, BELOIT, WIS. 
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IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ET PEA’ 
 Maule’s Seeds Lead Al 


If you want the finest garden in your neighborhood the coming season you must sow Maule’s Seeds. 





FEBRUARY 16, 1899. 





‘an Ce PANSTE 
- Have done so for years; are still 


as far ahead as ever in the race. 


To convince readers of THE Youtn’s 


COMPANION of their superior merits, I pox $1,500 for this Sivertecmann in order to make the following special offers, which should be accepted 


at once by every lover of floriculture. 
the trifling remittance of twenty 2-cent stamps. 


will send Ten packets of the New Sweet Peasand Six packets of the Show Pansies named below for 
I am very sure every reader of THE YoutTH’s COMPANION will fully appreciate such an 


~~ offer, embracing as it does, the newest and best of these two most popular flowers. 


Maule’s Up-to-Date Collection of 10 New Sweet Peas. 


Every flower-lover will want these New Sweet Peas. They embrace all colors and 
tints desirable, with beautifulform and delightful perfume. Unequalled for cutting. 
Succeeding everywhere with every one. Directions for culture with each collection. 


AURORA. White, flaked and striped orange salmon. 
JE’ . Deep prim: Tones tinted purplish rose. 
tNNAN Beautiful clear heliotrope. 

EMILY HENDERSON. Pure white. The hardicet ‘white variet 
EXTRA EARLY BLANCHE FERRY. Theearliest. Pink and White. 

RAY FRIAR. Watered purple on white ground. 
Mans. Bright fiery crimson. Best yet. 
METEOR. right orange salmon with por wings. 
RAMONA. Creamy white splashed with pink. 
STANLEY. The best dark Sweet Pea. Deep maroon. 


One packet of each of the above (10 separate packets) for only 20 cents. 


For 40 cents I will mail to any address one packet each of the above varieties, 16 packets in all, only 24 cents per packet. 
book for ’998, pronounced by one and all the brightest and best of the year; contains hundreds of illustrations, four colored plates, full of business, cover to cover. 


Maule’s 1899 Special Pansy Offer. 


One packet of each of these Six Mommeth Flowering Fancy Show Pansies 


(regular retail price 60 cents) only 25 cen 


METEOR. Bright yellow, oe pn spotted brown, upper petals 
purple, edged yellow. A show pansy without a doubt. 

TRIMARDEAU GOLDEN GIANT. Flowers three inches broad. Pure 
golden yellow in color and a marvel of beauty. 

TRIMARDEAU LORD BEACONSFIELD. Rich, deep purple violet. Very 
large flowers. Usual price never less than 20 cents per packet. 
EMPEROR FREDERICK. New. Purple, margined —2 and scarlet. 
FIRE KING. One of the handsomest of all. Color, fiery reddish 

brown and yellow. A prize-winner wherever shown. 
VICTORIA RED. A deep red color throughout; a color unusual in 
pansies. Strikingly peautiful. 


The above six packets of Beautiful and Attractive Pansies for only 25 cents. 


have already been mailed, and I am still sending them out at the rate of 2,500 to 3,000 per day. 


bulbs, etc., before receiving it. 


At the same time, I will send a copy of my new seed 
265,000 copies 


You should not think of purchasing any garden or flower seeds, flowering plants, 


Mailed free to every one ordering either of the above collections, if they ask for it, and mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


Address, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





COPYRIGHT 1499.6’ WM. HENRY MAULE 
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“The Curve that Fits 





Durability, 
Elegance, 
Supreme Excellence. 


You can’t outwear it. Its natural curve 
naturally rounds it to the rounded skirt. 
Its surpassing beauty dresses the dress. 

Most probably your dressmaker binds 
with nothing else, but just ask her to make 
sure ; and when you buy a ready-made skirt 
see that it’s bound with S.H. & M. Bias 
Brush Edge. The observation will pay you. 


Be sure that “S. H. & M.”’ If your dealer hasn't it, drop 
a postal for samples to S. H. & M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. 
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is stamped on back. 26 shades. 
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The. 
Point of 
Perfection 


The waist line is a point 
of paramount importance 


A corset is deficient 


2S ; 7 j= t 
at this point because 4 he ee ’ Peas. eat cae oN | 
it’srigid. A Ferris). , i ft aS , a 
Waist is perfect ey eee, ae ee ae 
because it’s flex- 5, & q : : af | ey PL) Bi} : 
ible. It fits eS SV il be ee, 
you as if it ea | ie ; : 
were part of | 


you. 





FERRIS 


Giood Sense 
Corset Waists ‘ 








Riad 
are made to fit all forms, at the waist, at the hips, at the bust. 

They are made to fit naturally — not artificially. Therein lies 
their comfort and their beauty. The Ferris Book will help you 
to select the proper shape — mailed free. Good 


* 

Sense | 

Corset Waists are for sale by all leading retailers. Do ‘ 
« 

e 

oe 


Ferris’ 


not take substitutes. 


Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75 ; Misses’, 50c. to $1.00; Children’s, 25c. 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 


to Soc. 
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